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THE WEEK. 


THE week’s news in South Africa includes a couple 
of petty disasters, either of which would have caused 
serious comment in the earlier stages of the war, but 
which, most unhappily, pass unnoticed at the present 
critical phase of the campaign. A body of sixty-eight 
men and officers, presumably of a line regiment, sur- 
rendered near Ladybrand after casualties of ove man 
killed and an officer and four men wounded. As the 
war has not yet (thank God!) entered the stage of 
reprisals, these men were stripped of their clothing, 
ammunition, and rifles, and then released. Lord 
Kitchener makes no mention of the amount of 
ammunition thus captured by the enemy ; but an isolated 
body can hardly have been left without reserves of it. 
At a distance from this scene, equivalent to that 
between London and Carlisle, the 1oth Hussars came 
into contact with Scheeper’s commando, and were 
defeated in an action that cost them a few wounded and 
from a dozen to twenty prisoners. These, also, have 
been released. Small unrecorded actions have also taken 
place near Standerton and Vereeniging (presumably 
by the Boers attacking the line), and a convoy has 
suffered some loss on the road to Griqua Town from 
Kimberley. 


Tue Government has issueda piece of news this week 
and has despatched an order to Lord Kitchener which 
surpass in ineptitude every artifice they have yet been 
at the pains of devising to prosecute war otherwise 
than by fighting. Selecting one of Lord Kitchener’s 
numerous despatches concerning the more regrettable 
incidents of the actions he has to report, they make it 
public and ground upon it an inane threat which can- 
not possibly be carried into execution, and which can 
only serve to make our army and our nation ridiculous. 
They have so far blundered as to choose the crime they 
allude to (the shooting of men who had already 
surrendered) from what is publicly known to have been 
one of the few hand-to-hand actions of the war—z.e., 
one of the few actions in which, as every soldier knows, 
there is a moral certainty that men craved for, and 
were refused, quarter on either side. Their threat is 
to execute the ‘‘ murderers” and the officer in command 
of the enemy! The only possible object of an absurdity 
of this calibre is to prepare public opinion at home for 
a policy of Panic. If the English people were likely 
to permit even the beginning of such a policy, they 
would deserve to have such men as Mr. Brodrick per- 
manently in office, and such schemes as his imposed 
upon their army. 


Tuts episode has been the subject of so much ill- 
informed comment that it will bear a little fuller explana- 
tion. Whenever fighting comes to close quarters there is 
present a whole string of phenomena with which 
soldiers are well acquainted. There are invariably 
brutalities which one does not care to dwell upon. 
There are invariably cases of men shouting that they 
will surrender and laying down their arms, and there 
are almost invariably cases where the appeal is disre- 
garded, or after being accepted by one set of men is 


disregarded by new comers. It is remarkable that the 
battle in which the Boers accuse us most definitely of 
killing those who had surrendered was a_ hand-to- 
hand encounter—Elandslaagte—and that the two cases 
in which we make a similar charge are also hand-to- 
hand encounters—Vlakfontein and the convoy fight at 
Graspan. All that is plain sailing, and it would never 
have occured to a soldier to underline the nastier side 
of his own profession. Not so the Government. After 
concealing all reports of this nature for months, they 
suddenly spring one of them—two months old—upon 
the public, and use it as an excuse for the blood-and- 
thunder policy which can only impose on the more 
gullible of their own political supporters. It is simply 
pitiful. 


GENERAL BULLER has written on the subject of the 
use cf natives in warfare a letter so worded as to leave 
room for some misrepresentation, and we notice it has 
been widely misrepresented upon every side. He says, 
quite truly, that he (and he might have added many 
other officers) had seen armed natives in the Boer 
ranks. The Boers continually made their Kaffirs carry 
their rifles and bandoliers, and many blacks were seen, 
some were captured, so armed. The matter objected 
to by those who hold our politics is not that we use 
Kaflfirs as servants, but that we drill them, instruct 
them in the use of our magazine rifle, and train them 
to fight against the enemy. This the Boers were never 
such fools as to do. It was not honour, it was common 
sense, that forbade it. They must remain in the future 
the population of rural South Africa, and they would 
never so destroy their whole social system as to teach 
the native that the whites were not a sacred caste. Sir 
Redvers Buller certainly never used savages in his own 
advance north, and he has a right to boast of it. The 
first order to use black men was issued by Baden-Powell 
very early in the war, and the present fatal idea of 
doing so on a large scale is due to the political genius 
of Mr. Chamberlain. 


Lorp MILNER arrived in Capetown on Tuesday 
and made a characteristic speech, congratulating him- 
self that his boast that he would return to South 
Africa was come true. He might have congratu- 
lated himself, too, on the satisfactory results of his 
policy, a colony in such a plight that it is actually 
proposed to extend martial law to Capetown itself. 
One aspect of this terrible business seems to us 
strangely overlooked: we mean the extraordinary 
tllegalities to which Imperial administration in 
the Cape has had recourse. Martial law, as the 
Duke of Wellington said, is no law at all; it is, 
as we have constantly maintained in these columns, 
at all times constitutionally unjustified on British 
territory—otherwise so enthusiastic a Unionist and so 
learned a lawyer as Professor Dicey has spent his life 
in teaching nonsense. But whatever be the practical 
excuses for martial law on British soil invaded by an 
enemy, those excuses will not avail now, for this 
system of military despotism is in full swing, 
and has been for months past, in vast districts 
hundreds of miles away from invaders. A still 
more alarming illegality is the failure to call together 
the Cape Parliament. In England annual sessions are 
prescribed only by a constitutional understanding 
(backed up, of course, by the necessity for an annual 
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Army Act and annual appropriations of supply), but 
in Cape Colony ¢he writien constitution expressly provides 
that twelve months shall not elapse between two sessions. 
That constitution was broken, with Mr, Chamberlain’s 
concurrence, last June, and every month adds to the 
illegality. Meanwhile, we are airily assured that as the 
Cape Parliament is not sitting the Governor’s warrant 
is being substituted for colonial legislation as the taxing 
and spending authority! This innocent phrase is sup- 
posed in some quarters to mean that a constitutional 
alternative is being employed. Nothing of the sort ; 
the whole thing is as illegal as ship-money; and if 
anyone is disposed to dismiss the matter as a mere 
lawyer's criticism, the answer is—so was John Hamp- 
den’s, and yet the King who tried to tax without Par- 
liament produced a revolution. 


Tue Manchester Guardian of Thursday contained 
a second letter from Sir Neville Chamberlain, from 
which we extract the following passage : 


“ Never before has anything approaching to such whole- 
sale and reckless destruction or abduction of families been 
enacted by a British army. Both these measures have been 
carried out with the approval of the Government, whilst 
still sterner and more ruthless punishments are to be 
inflicted on those Boers who do not throw down their 
arms by September 15. The existence of concentration 
camps is justified by the reverend prelate on the plea 
that starvation stared the women and children in the face. 
It was so because their homes were burnt over their heads 
and the food they contained carried away or destroyed. 
Further, where is any analogy to be found, as referred to by 
the Bishop, between helpless females and infants suffering 
rigorous treatment and the condition of the troops, who are 
only discharging their duties as soldiers employed on active 
service? So ignorant of facts or so blunted have become 
the minds of our people on the subject of the women and 
children that they have come to believe that the Press is 
justified in extolling the great kindness and liberality which 
have been shown to these poor prisoners. Perhaps the 
best way of giving some idea of the loss of life that has 
taken place among the women and children in the con- 
centration camps during the past month of July is to give 
the following figures, which are taken from the Government 
returns: 








Women in camp 31,228—Died 187 
Children in camp 44,594— Died 1,117 
Total 75,819 1,304 


These figures, reduced to a few simple words, imply that 
about ten women and children have died in the concentra- 
tion camps in July as compared to one who would have 
died in London. Who is guilty for the excess of the 
nine ?” 
These are the opinions of an officer who has com- 
manded our armies in Indian frontier wars, who 
received six wounds in one of our Afghan wars, and who 
was Adjutant-General of the Indian army during the 
Mutiny. To find the exact antithesis to Sir Neville 
Chamberlain’s fundamentally English view it is neces- 
sary to turn to the leading article of Friday in which 
the 7imes, attempting to dispose of Miss Hobhouse’s 
arguments, maintained that we were already doing 
quite enough for the Boer women and children in 
allowing them the shelter of the concentration prisons ! 


A LONG letter printed in the Z7imes of Monday, 
signed ‘* Far East,” must have shaken whatever con- 
fidence the admirers of the Anglo-German agreement 
still felt in the value of that partnership. Count von 
Biilow had already corrected Lord Lansdowne, and 
explained that the agreement had no application to 
Manchuria. Those sanguine persons who thought 
it would have any application where Russian interests 
pointed one way and our own another had 
better turn to the description of Count Waldersee’s 
behaviour as revealed in the analysis made by ‘‘ Far 
East” of the recent China correspondence. The Anglo- 
German agreement was acclaimed by part of the 
Imperialist Press as a great diplomatic coup. We 
pointed out in this paper that on the surface it was an 
entirely one-sided bargain. We promised not to shut 
Germany out of the Yangste Valley, whilst we recog- 








nised her exclusive claims in Shantung. The letter 
of ‘* Far East” shows that until this agreement was 
concluded Count von Waldersee refrained from openly 
thwarting us, preferring to temporise rather than 
endanger the chances of a bargain his Government 
was particularly anxious to bring off. As soon as the 
compact was made the German Commander-in-Chief 
openly took the part of Russia in every controversy, 
and although our Government was the only one that 
consented to place its troops under his orders, it was 
our Government that was singled out for affronts and 
flagrant discourtesies. The German Government treated 
Lord Salisbury’s representations with very scant respect, 
sometimes ignoring them, at others replying in very 
palpable evasions of the truth. It is some consolation 
that this letter has driven the 77mes to acknowledge 
that Germany will never risk her good relations with 
Russia forthe sake of anyattractions we can offer, and we 
may, perhaps, hope to be spared in future the spectacle, 
to which we have lately been accustomed, of its frantic 
attempts to win the favour of Berlin at the expense of 
British dignity. The incidents recorded in this Parlia- 
mentary paper show that Lord Salisbury’s Government 
are still able to take snubs and rebuffs tamely enough, if 
they come from a strong Power. The folly of it is that 
so many of these humiliations are positively invited. 


Tue Franco-Turkish dispute has passed through 
several mysterious phases during the past week. 
M. Constans is in Paris, diplomatic relations have been 
broken off, and the imaginative are eagerly awaiting 
further consequences. And yet it is admitted on the 
main point, the quarrel over the French quays at Con- 
stantinople, the Sultan had yielded completely. It is 
not quite easy to see why France should choose at this 
late hour to resent his manners, which were undoubtedly 
bad in the earlier phases of the quarrel, or to make a 
national question of a debt due to the French jeweller 
who supplied trinkets, a quarter of a century ago, to 
the harem ladies of Abdul Hamid’s mad predecessor. 
Naturally, the human mind being what it is, we are 
ail busy inventing reasons for the grave trend of affairs. 
On the one hand it is no doubt the case that the Sultan 
has been decidedly independent, not to say aggressive, 
of late. Some talk of a Pan-Islamic conspiracy to 
explain it, but the more sober prefer to suspect the dire 
influence of Kaiser Wilhelm. No doubt the Greek 
War puffed up the Turks unduly, because by a 
trick of language and history they have always 
regarded the Greeks as the typical Christian nation. 
Moreover, any resistance to the special rights and 
claims of foreign merchants is sure to be popular, 
and with good reason. Ever since the conquest of 
Constantinople the Turks have been selling away all 
manner of valuable rights to the foreigner. He alone 
has reliable courts to which he can go. He alone has 
a Government which will protect him. The result is 
that it is impossible for the native Turk to compete at 
all with these Levantines and interlopers. Hence a 
feeling of despair and jealousy on which the Sultan can 
always play by obstructing foreign rights. And then, 
of course, he is afraid of the Young Turks who might 
have landed at these quays with bombs and daggers, 


So far the Sultan. But why does France lay such 
emphasis on this essentially petty dispute? Possibly, 
from no ulterior motive whatever. An obstinacy in the 
Sultan may have begotten a spirited demeanour in 
M. Delcassé. And yet if M. Delcassé were as anxious 
as ever to respect the sacred s/afus quo in the Near 
East he would hardly enter on a dispute which may 
have considerable consequences. It is inevitable that 
the world should begin to suspect some hidden con- 
nection between this dispute and the Czar’s emphatic 
re-affirmation of the Dual Alliance. It seems possible 
that the days of the s¢fa‘us guo in the Balkans are 
numbered. Certainly, as we endeavoured to show last 
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week, the Russo-Austrian pact which embodied 
it is now a dead letter. At all events, Vienna 
is suffering from a _ sort of galloping panic. 
Certainly the omens all point to the imminence 
of a forward Russian policy. Manchuria is virtually 
a Russian province, and there is therefore no 
reason why the affairs of the Far East should have 
precedence for ever over those of the Near East. It is 
a tempting speculation to see in M. Delcassé’s attitude 
the beginning of a vigorous Franco-Russian campaign 
against the Ottoman Empire. We dislike the motives 
of those concerned, and we shrink from the possibilities 
that an active policy opens up. At the same time, the 
recrudescence of the old abominations in Armenia and 
Macedonia is a strong argument for a drastic solution 
at almost any cost. 


THe 20th Conference of the International Law 
Association, which came to an end at Glasgow on 
Friday of last week, was of exceptional interest and 
importance. There was a large attendance, including 
members from the United States, Canada, Cape 
Colony, France, Belgium, and Denmark. Besides 
noteworthy papers from Mr. Justice Phillimore on the 
Marriage Laws, from Mr. F. P. Walton, Professor of 
Roman Law in McGill University, on the Relation of 
Scottish to Roman Law, and from M. Louis Franck, 
the well-known advocate of Antwerp, on the Limita- 
tion of Shipowners’ Liability, a really valuable advance 
towards international uniformity in the matter of 
Marine Insurance, was secured by the adoption of 
a body of rules to be known as the ‘‘ Glasgow Marine 
Insurance Rules, 1901.” The difficulty which these 
rules are designed to meet is the same difficulty that 
was solved, in connection with ‘‘ general average ” 
law, by the ‘‘ York-Antwerp ” rules formulated by the 
same association in 18g0—the difficulty, namely, that 
divergencies in the maritime law of different countries 
result in the same shipping documents having a 
different effect according to the law by which they hap- 
pen to be interpreted and applied. It now remains to 
be seen how readily the “Glasgow Rules” will be 
incorporated by agreement into future contracts of 
marine insurance. They do not in all respects express 
the English law (which has been reduced to a code 
in the Marine Insurance Bill recently before Parlia- 
ment), but they should, none the less, be welcomed 
by English merchants and underwriters as a means 
of promoting ‘‘ free trade in policies.” Differences 
of law operate like tariffs; world-wide competition 
and free markets in marine insurance can only be 
secured by the adoption of a form of policy of 
universal applicability and uniform meaning. 


Mr. FABER was a strong and a wealthy candidate 
with plenty of local connections in Hampshire, though 
his home is in Yorkshire. On the day of the poll the 
special correspondent of the Yorkshire Post, after 
driving sixty miles in the division with Mr. Faber “ from 
booth to booth,” declared that Mr. Faber would ‘ win 
with ease.” Not only was the Conservative organisa- 
tion perfect, but ‘‘ Mr. Faber’s arguments in favour of 
a Conservative administration have gone deeply home.” 
Andover was last contested in 1885, before the Home 
Rule split, when the Conservatives polled 4,559 votes 
against 3,108. The result of Monday’s polling was, 
Faber 3,696, Judd 3,473. So that the popularity of 
Conservatism, in spite of Mr. Faber’s arguments, 
which went so deeply home, have left him with a 
majority of only 223 to sit against the previous majority 
of 1,451. Mr. Faber is not, we believe, a Chamber- 
lainite. But he worked for what it was worth the old 
argument that a vote for a Liberal is a vote for the 
Boers, and got a pathetic telegram from Mr. Balfour to 
that effect. A few more Andovers and the Government 
would assuredly stop the war and try something else— 
say Old Age Pensions or Redistribution of Seats. 





Mr. Faser made an interesting speech after the 
declaration of the poll : 

“The fact of this great victory—for in a sense it is a great 
victory, and I may tell you I have never worked so hard, 
mentally and physically, in all my life as during the past 
fortnight—shows that you have grasped the political situa- 
tion of the day. You made up your minds that you would 
not have the pro-Boer. You made up your minds that you 
would not have the bigoted teetotaler, and that you would 
not have the mere slanderers. In truth, you made up your 
minds that, as far as you are concerned, there shall be some 
cakes and ale in the worid, and distrusting the Radical 
dressed in Conservative clothes, you decided that Hamp- 
shire shall remain true blue.” 


We have never seen the connection between 
alcohol and Jingoism brought out with more simplicity 
and candour. As a tenant farmer Mr. Judd would have 
been a particularly useful Member of Parliament, and 
we hope sincerely he will stand again. 


Mr. Epwarp Evans's letter, resigning the chair- 
manship of the Liverpool Liberal Council, has excited 
a good deal of comment. It was strange that Mr. 
Evans, who is also chairman of the Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation, should have taken part in 
the movement against Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
by patronising an Imperialist of the type of Mr. Brassey, 
who lately refused, in a rather offensive manner, to be 
seen on the same platform as the Liberal Leader. Ac- 
cording to the Liverpool Courter Mr. Evans’s resignation 
was due to the failure of this attempt. ‘‘ Mr. Evans 
brought Mr. Brassey here to stimulate Imperialistic 
feeling among the local Radical leaders ; but his recep- 
tion was not encouraging, the visitor being received in 
a way that showed how strong and deeply engrained were 
the pro-Boer feelings of the men he was expected to con- 
vert.” The incident is only another indication of the 
direction in which the main stream of Liberalism flows 
with ever increasing strength—and we believe that for 
every Liberal who cries up the war and Imperialism 
there are two Unionists who detest both. Mr. Evans 
has withdrawn his resignation at the request of the 
local organisations, for which he did much good work 
before the waves of war and Jingoism carried him off 
his feet. 


Tue Colonial Office has secently issued a White 
Paper entitled, ‘‘ Further Correspondence Relating to 
the Condition of the Pitcairn Islanders.” The last 
previous official visit was made by H.M.S. Wild 
Swan in March, 1896, and in March of the present 
year H.M.S, Icarus stopped at the island. The 
community seems to resemble that other one sketched 
by Gonzalo in ‘‘ The Tempest,” or the many that do duty 
in economic text-books to illustrate the fundamental 
truths of that science. It appears, however, that 
somebody wishes to destroy such value as it has of 
this nature by making the conditions of exchange less 
‘* four square”’ and more complicated. In 1899 the High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific stated in a 
despatch to the Secretary of State that there was no 
prospect of the suggested communication being 
established unless the inhabitants of Pitcairn can be 
induced to undertake the cultivation of certain products 
for export, but that the Mission of the Seventh Day 
Adventists, to which denomination the islanders 
belong, is about to take steps for the improvement of 
their condition. Apparently the community could 
export adult females, as they have more than they 
can marry. All the adults give a long morning’s work 
to the State, and the iron law of wages seems to be 
unknown. What seems a worse feature of their 
isolation than the failure to set up an exchange with 
Tahiti is the phonetic decay of their English. They 
tend to lose the front teeth in the upper jaw at an early 
age, but no one smokes or uses intoxicating liquor. 
They are ruled over by a Parliament of seven, and the 
chief magistrate is Mr. McCoy. There are two judges, 
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THE MAKING OF REBELS. 
ANY a Liberal must have sighed, amidst the 
distracted loyalties a war against freedom in- 
volves, for the days when the love of country and the 
love of liberty were inseparably associated in the minds 
of Englishmen. There were then no rude contradictions 
or harsh antitheses between our admirationsand our 
allegiance. It is perhaps the bitterest reproach against 
our Government that it has done its best to make those 
two irreconcilable. The character of conqueror is odious 
enough to all who have retained the traditional 
sympathies of Englishmen. Not content with that 
invidious dress, our Government has acted as though 
it set out deliberately to clothe our public reputation 
in the meanest costume of ungenerous combatants. 
How do we look in the eyes of Europe after the issue 
of our last proclamation and the Boer replies ? On the 
one side is a great nation threatening to exile the leaders 
of an enemy whom a quarter of a million of bayonets 
have not terrified into submission, and to charge 
the rank and file for the maintenance of those prisoners 
of war who are living or dying in our concentration 
camps ; on the other a tiny force of obstinate peasants 
proclaiming that it will fight to the end for the tattered 
remnants of its homes and country. Would not any 
Englishman give all that he possesses if the positions 
could be reversed, if his was the grandeur of that des- 
perate, but not despairing patriotism, and it was the 
enemy who summoned to his aid such strange and 
unlovely auxiliaries for the sinister task of crushing 
freedom ? 

This view would seem to us to rise instinctively 
from the elementary feelings of Englishmen. But as 
we read the Imperialist Press we rub our eyes, startled 
once again by fresh symptoms of a moral revolution 
that has made many Englishmen reverse all the 
traditions they were bred in. To judge from the 
Standard and the Times there are Englishmen who gloat 
over the hope that some Boers may surrender in 
answer to that proclamation, and who have nothing 
but blame for We should have 
thought that it was obvious that the disgrace of 
inducing a single combatant to yield by such a threat 
was at least no less than the disgrace of making such 
a threat without effect. Unfortunately the Imperialists 


Botha’s defiance. 


are so anxious to distinguish themselves from 
the opponents of the war that they discard 


all those ancient notions that were once the common 
all parties. They cannot paint them- 
selves in the colours of Imperialism without daubing 
out all the lines and wrinkles that belonged to them as 
Englishmen. The men who are fighting for their 
freedom are not patriots, but ‘‘ disturbers of the peace”’; 
courage and fortitude are not fine qualities such as any 
Englishman can admire whenever they are exhibited ; 
they are insensate, mere caprice, selfish and interested ; 
whereas the Duke of Wellington, as Mr. Mackarness 
reminds us in an excellent article printed in the Daily 
News on Tuesday, actually presented the Spanish 
guerillas with arms in recognition of their gallantry in 
continuing the struggle against Napoleon after the 
regular army were scattered, these Imperialist critics 
have nothing but scorn and hatred for regular troops 
who refuse to surrender to suit our convenience. 


stock of 


There is here no question of the rights and wrongs of 
the war, or of the wisdom and morality of annexation ; 
the question is simply whether men are to be praised 
or blamed for defending their country ; whether they 
are to be admired or despised for fighting against heavy 
odds; whether surrender or resistance is more be- 
coming to a soldier. The politicians and journalists 
who condemn Botha and Steyn and call out that men in 
the field must be treated as rebels, condemn, zpso 
facto, all the great English notions, and all the great 
Englishmen, whether statesmen like Chatham, or 
soldiers like Wellington, that made the Empire. 

This strange and novel phantom that has flitted 
across the Imperialist mind, dispossessing all our 
native ideas of chivalry, encounters us at every turn, 
It has appeared during the last few days in contro- 
versies over the camps. The facts about the camps 
were sufficiently dishonouring to our public reputation 
without the added disgrace that comes from such 
apologies as those the Zimes offers. Those camps, as 
everybody knows, are the result of an extreme policy 
of devastation. Sir Neville Chamberlain, whose name 
carries an authority on such matters second to that of 
no living Englishman, writes of this devastation in the 
Manchester Guardian that ‘‘ never before has anything 
approaching to such wholesale and reckless destruction 
and abduction of families been enacted by a British 
army.” The population of those camps are prisoners of 
war, and we are directly responsible for their mainten- 
ance. The Parliamentary figures show that the death-rate 
for children in the Transvaal camps for July was 366 per 
thousand per annum. What do the apologists of the 
Government say about this state of things? They say 
that it is extraordinarily benevolent of us to feed these 
persons at all, 2.e., to feed persons for whose maintenance 
we are directly responsible before the world. They 
say again that there are no discomforts in the 
camp more serious than those that Boer families 
are habituated to in their own homes, omitting to 
see, what the Wanchester Guardian points out, that such 
an apology, if it were true, would only make the death 
statistics a more terrible indictment of an administra- 
tion, which breaks down when dealing with persons 
already habituated to hardships and rough conditions. 
And instead of urging the British nation to do what it 
can to mitigate our further disgrace by alleviating the 
miseries of our prisoners, these newspapers actually hope 
that the stream of benevolence will not be diverted from 
the wants of our own refugees, The distress of these 
refugees commands universal sympathy, but what is 
become of the self-respect of a nation that announces to 
the world that after burning the homes and destroying 
the food of these non-combatant prisoners of war, it 
cannot affordto keep them, because of the wants of 
its own refugees, who are free men and not confined in 
prison camps. As for the analogy drawn by Dr. 
Chavasse and others between soldiers and defenceless 
women, we can only say that it seems tousa gratuitous 
insult to men who enter military service with their eyes 
open, knowing what special hardships are incident to 
that career, and we are not surprised that a soldier 
like Sir Neville Chamberlain resents it. 

A man does not turn his moral world upside down 
for mere pleasure, and nobody would accuse either 
Ministers or the Imperialist Press of deliberately 
cutting themselves loose from all the chivalrous asso- 
ciations of their country. In this case, as in so many 
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others, they have drifted into a moral anarchy they 
did not foresee. The breakdown of all their 
expectations has driven them, under the influence 
of panic, to resort to desperate expedients, and 
as they plunged further and further into the 
morass of irregular methods, they have passed 
more and more into the atmosphere of revolutionary 
ethics. It was from anticipation of these dangers that 
we have always insisted in this paperthat it was more 
important to keep our grip of certain essential principles 
than to end the war. We sacrificed these principles 
to the hope of crushing the enemy in the two Boer 
States, with results such as we have witnessed. After 
September 15 we shall certainly be urged to make 
greater and more disastrous sacrifices, a contingency 
we had in view when we insisted that it was a 
more imperative duty to lay stress on _ the 
illegality of Mr. Chamberlain’s proclamation than 
to point out that it was not in the least likely to be 
effectual. Unfortunately, the Government and its Press 
seem to have learnt rothing from their experience. 
Their first and their only idea, when confronted with 
difficulties, is to rush to some violent expedient. The 
condition of Cape Colony is a case in point. When so 
distinguished an Englishman as Mr. Merriman is put 
under arrest on his farm it is easy to imagine the kind of 
hardships obscure Dutch colonists must expect to suffer. 
It is pretty clear that discontent is spreading, and the 
dangers of a general insurrection are increasing in the 
colony. How are the Government meeting that 
emegency ? By public executions and the unconstitu- 
tional suspension of Parliament. It was generally 
believed that the execution at Dordrecht was an 
isolated experiment in savagery. We have since learnt 
that there were other executions at Cradock and 
Middelburg ; that three men were publicly shot at Graaf 
Reinet ; and the South African Press tells us for the 
first time of another public execution at Somerset East. 
The folly of such methods is as manifest as_ their 
barbarity. And with the colony in this condition the 
Government are arming the Dutchmen with a legitimate 
and serious grievance by suspending the Constitution 
and ruling despotically. It is easy enough on paper 
to make your enemies into rebels. The Government 
will soon discover that it is almost as easy to turn your 
own subjects into rebels in real life. ' 





THE ADVERTISER AND THE EDITOR. 

T the Journalists’ Conference, held in Leeds last 
A week, an important discussion was initiated by Mr 
James Annand on “ disguised advertising,” and what one 
member of the institute rightly called “the dirty work of 
journalism.” When it is said that newspapers depend on 
their advertisements, we ought to remember that their 
advertisements depend ultimately upon the quality and 
quantity of their circulation. Ultimately, we say ; for, of 
course, the ignorance and favouritism of some advertising 
agencies, and of the outside public, often keep up the pros- 
perity of a paper some time after its credit and circulation 
are lost. Nothing, for example, has been more striking 
during the past year than the persistent attempts of power- 
ful and unscrupulous (mostly themselves 
dependent on the Rhodesian gang and other groups which 


advertisers 


fatten upon illegitimate finance) to ruin what they call pro- 
Boer journalism, 7.e., the journalism which tells the truth 
about them and their ways of making money out of war, 
and war out of money. This is, no doubt, the reason why 
some unfortunate invertebrates like the Zeeds Mercury, 
hoping to propitiate these vultures of the City, sacrificed 
Liberalism upon the polluted altar of Imperialism. Ver- 
tebrate organs like the Manchester Guardian braved the 
storm. Those who wish to see the results should com- 
pare the AZanchester Guardian of to-day with the Leeds 
Mercury—the former owned and edited by Liberals 
opposed to the war and Imperialism, the latter just pur- 
chased by Messrs. Harmsworth, the proprietors of the 
Daily Mail. Let the moralist in search of comfort, the 
pessimist in search of hope, look down the advertisement 
columns of the Manchester Guardian and the Leeds Mer- 
cury on any day of the week. Liberal Imperialism cannot 
find readers. It is already a drug in the market, even of 
the advertiser; and to the working man it is simply un- 
intelligible. 

One of the best traditions of the newspaper Press, as 
Mr. Annand reminded the assembled journalists, is first, 
that the news columns should be entirely fair and trust- 
worthy ; and, secondly, that the opinion of the paper should 
be entirely unbiassed by the advertising columns. The first. 
of course, is impossible in the present state of the tele- 
graphic agencies, whose messages are so often and so 
obviously inspired by financiers or Governments that no 
sensible man ever accepts them without a grain of salt. 
The second is still possible so long as an honest editor has 
absolute control over the news columns. “ Yet some adver- 
tising agents,” says Mr. Annand—and every journalist will 
confirm the truth of what he says—“ send out instructions 
that their paragraphs are to appear as news among the 
news columns, in ordinary news types, with bold news head- 
lines, and without the word ‘advt.’ appended; and the 
general public, not understanding these things, are often 
allowed to think that certain recommendations of nostrums 
are the recommendations of the editor, and not the recom- 
mendations of the man who has the nostrums for sale.” The 
evil, in most of its forms, is an old one. Thus a journalist 
from Surrey uttered a warning against advertisements con- 
tained in letters to the editor. We have before us a bound 
volume of that witty periodical of Dublin scholarship the 
Kottabos, for 1881, containing a pretty rendering in 
Latin alcaics of a letter which appeared many years before 
in a Newcastle-on-Tyne daily newspaper. The letter ran as 
follows : 

* Dundee, July 16, 1859. 


“Dear Sir,—Having, through the kindness of a friend, 
been made acquainted with your valuable medicines, and 
my trade which requires stooping over the chest which 
affected me to that degree with a sore ‘breast,’ that I really 
do not know what I would have done had it not been for 
your Royal Bath Plasters, which, after having been on for 
one night, made me quite well; and not only once have I 
tried them, but whenever I feel myself beginning to fail, I 
say to myself, ‘ On with one of Roper’s Plasters and all will 
be right,’ and it is as sure as I say it. I have recommended 
two or three parties to Plasters and Pills also, and there has 
never been an instance of their failing in what they were 
for, and I never see a party suffering from any of the dis- 
tresses which you recommend them for but I say, ‘ Try 
Roper’s Pills or Roper’s Plasters, or both, as the case may 
require.’—Yours respectfully, 

“ JAMES THOMS,” 


But although the evil is an old one “ it is extending in 
rather an alarming way through the various channels of the 
newspaper world.” Such is the testimony of Mr. Palmer, 
the able manager of the Yorksiire Post. He has been 
“astonished, a little dismayed, and entirely disgusted” to 
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see newspapers which used to be newspapers of repute 
publishing paragraphs in advance, intimating not merely that 
such-and-such a company was going to be formed, but, when 
the prospectus appeared, that readers would be well-advised 
to invest in it, or words to that effect. 

_“ Paragraphs of that description do not emanate from the 

literary or editorial staff. They not even emanate from the 
commercial staff, but from the advertising agent. What 
happens is that a telegram arrives from a well-known 
agent— Am telegraphing a paragraph relating to such-and- 
such a company ; if inserted prospectus will appear in your 
columns.’ This in many cases amounts to a mandate, but 
all will agree that it isa gross abuse and a disgrace to the 
profession.” 

We are glad to see that a strong resolution was passed 
deploring the encroachments of the advertiser on the best 
traditions of the Press, and especially the offensive overflow 
of the advertisement into the news columns. The resolu- 
tion will be sent to all newspaper proprietors in the United 
Kingdom. As Mr. Rhodes is with us just now it should be 
sent to him, at Dalmeny, or in whatever country seat he may 
be awaiting the arrival of his correspondence with Mr. 
Schnadhorst. If Mr. C. Boyd, the correspondent of the 
Sfectator, would tell us about the work he has done for Mr. 
Rhodes among English journalists he would perform a real 
service. Or perhaps he might give a sketch of the relations 
between Mr. Rhodes, Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, and that 
small proportion of the “kept” Press which is localised in 
South Africa. There are Park Lanes as well as slums in 
journalism. 





MALTA AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN is in a fair way to add 
M another ‘‘ feather in his cap” at the expense of 
the Maltese. On the last day of the session the 
Colonial Secretary was asked whether any investiga- 
tion would be made into the grievances of the island 
which are alleged to arise under his new language 
edict, and he replied in truly Imperial vein, ‘‘ 1” know 
all about it, and ‘‘ therefore’? no Commission of Inquiry 
is needed. That nothing may be wanting of the atti- 
tude which has been crowned with such success in 
South Africa, to this announcement of omniscience was 
added a threat: 


“But | ought to add that under no circumstances what- 
ever would His Majesty’s Government consent to give 
greater power to the so-called elected members, who repre- 
sent, | believe, only something like 2 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of Malta. In fact, haviug regard to the way in which 
the powers already conferred upon them have been abused, 
it may be a matter for subsequent consideration whether 
we should not go back to the Constitution of Malta as it 
existed before 1887, and under which the Maltese enjoyed 

. full liberty and prosperity.” 
In fact, to modify a famous epigram of Gladstone, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Colonial policy may be summed up in 
the phrase ‘trust in Mr. Chamberlain, qualified by 
fear.” One difficulty, however, is that it is 
so difficult to discover the ground for this disparage- 
ment of the ‘‘ so-called” elected members. Malta is a 
colony notindeed with responsible government but with 
representative institutions. Its Legislative Council con- 


initial 


tains 13 ‘* so-called” elected members, and only six 
official members, and 10 of the 13 are elected ona 


low franchise by over 10,000 Maltese electors. If, 
therefore, they represent ‘‘ only something like 2 per 
cent. of the population,” the population must be 
‘*something like” half a million, whereas, in truth 
and in fact, it is nothing of the kind. It would be 
much better if Mr. Chamberlain would deal with the 
language question on its merits, without any juggling 
with electioneering statistics. However the fact may 
be explained, the fact clearly is that the elected repre- 
sentatives of the Maltese in their local Legislature are 
against the language ordinance to a man, and when 
Mr. Chamberlain refers to the way in which “the 
powers aiready conferred upon them have been abused,” 
what he means is that these elected representatives 
have exercised their constitutional right of discussing 
grievances before supply, and that thereupon our 
Colonial Secretary has issued warrants overriding their 
money votes in utter disregard alike of law and tradi- 
tion, so that money is now being spent illegally in 
Malta just as it is in the Cape Colony. 

We emphasise the absurdity of minimising the 
representative character of the Maltese Legislature, 
and the folly of setting the Constitution of the island 
at defiance, because we feel that on the merits of the 
dispute there is much more to besaid for Mr. Cham- 
berlain. The Maltese petition ‘‘ to the English nation” 
is a striking document, no doubt, and the Morning 
Leader's comment that its phraseology shows how 
foreign English is to its draftsmen is quite justified. 
But there are many solid reasons to support the 
Colonial Office’s proposal that English shall take the 
place of Italian as the official language of the island 
in the year 1914. The language of Malta is not Italian ; 
as an interesting article by Mr. Elitzbacher in this 


month’s Contemporary shows, it is Semitic. With 
very few exceptions, the native patois is Arabic, 
and when Mr. Chamberlain makes the absurd 


statement that the elected members of the Ccuncil 
represent only 2 per cent. of the population, what 
he really is trying to say is that official statistics 
show that Italian is spoken by only 2} per cent. 
of the population. Among of the 
island, English is no doubt spreading very fast; 
hitherto in the elementary schools there has been a 
choice between learning Italian and English, and the 
choice is, in the case of over go per cent. of the 
children, for the latter. On the other hand, there is a 
strong sentimental attachment to Italian as_ the 
language of the Maltese Church, and of their near 
neighbours. And it is idle to dispute the fact, how- 
ever it is to be explained, that the whole voting 
strength of the inhabitants is on the side of the pre- 
servation of Italian. 

Now, in the face of all this, what Liberals will, we 
think, contend against is not the merits of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposal, but the folly and worse of trying to 
force it upon an unwilling population by illegalities and 
threats. English may be the best thing for them ; but 
they don’t think so. If it be the case that English is 
spreading so rapidly in the schools, it will soon trample 
out its rival. It is surely the height of unwisdom for 
Mr. Chamberlain to do what the force of events will 
most certainly bring to pass. If the mass of the popu- 
lation really wants English, and their representatives 
only represent ‘‘ something like 2 per cent.” of the 
whole, it is surely ridiculous to threaten to abolish 
representative institutions—they had much hetter be 
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extended! In any case the unwisdom of this high- 
sounding talk is clear. The Empire was not put 
together by arrogant administrators making light of 
self-government and threatening pains and penalties if 
Colonial Office proposals are resisted—but it may be 
very easily pulled to pieces by such methods. 





THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


F one could get outside of one’s common surroundings and 
look at one’s country as it really stands at this moment, 
there can be no doubt that the most salient feature in its 
condition would be the passive mood into which the public 
has fallen. That misfortune we owe to the war, but its 
extent and its perils are much greater than even the most 
strenuous opponents of the war are in the habit of recognis- 
ing, and if it be carried but a trifle further it may involve the 
country in an entanglement which will permanently weaken 
our policy throughout the world. 

This passive mood—this habit of receiving whatever 
they are told and accepting even the most glaring contra- 
dictions as truths—is not only or principally apparent in the 
attitude of the public at the present moment towards the 
origin of the war. They will, it is true, believe, if it 
is suggested to them, that Mr. Kruger had laid a plot to 
attack the British Empire, that Mr. Steyn had gone shares in 
the result, that Mr. Rhodes is a patriot who foresaw the 
danger years ago and tried to fend it off in a chivalrous 
venture known as the “ Jameson Raid,” and that Mr. Cham- 
berlain did all that lay in his power by concession after con- 
cession to avoid war. They will believe that the enemy are 
the most redoubtable foemen we could ever be called upon 
to meet, and yet that they are skulks and cowards ; that they 
would never Have been defeated by any forces but our own, 
and yet that the task of defeating them became mere police 
work after a few weeks of war. They will believe anything 
and everything that may excuse this abominable crime. 

But the immediate danger of England—and, thank 
heaven, people are slowly beginning to have an uncomfort- 
able sense of danger—does not lie in these absurdities. 
Those who have invented the singular new doctrine that 
the motives and politics of a national error should be for- 
gotten, and only its developments retained, have at least this 
much in favour of their view: that the disaster is of a magni- 
tude requiring our utmost concentration. It is from this 
practical standpoint that the mixture of apathy and credulity 
from which so large a portion of the electorate still suffer 
is especially ominous, for it would seem as though—perhaps 
for the first time in the history of this country—the bulk 
of Englishmen were ignorant of their plainest material 
interests, and of the very nature of a crisis that must affect 
the whole future history of our Empire. 

We are now at the end of August. The South African 
winter has come to an end, and the spring is at hand. At 
the beginning of that winter every authority upon the climate 
of the field of war, and every man who had experience of 
Boer warfare, agreed upon at least one point. “If we do 
not finish the war during the winter we are in for at least 
another year of it.” This was not a question of party. 


Men differed very much on how the war should be ended. 
Some were for general massacre, some for bribery, and a 
few for the strange idea that a belligerent Government 
should be recognised; and the terms of a conqueror imposed 
upon it. But all were at one upon this obvious matter, that 
the close of the South African winter this year would ‘be 
the critical date of the war. That date has arrived: the 
war is no nearer a conclusion than it was last May, and 
yet there are to be found a mass of Englishmen who will 
swallow day after day whatever the Press or the financial 
agents or the politicians choose to tell them, and who still 
believe in some muddled kind of way that the army will 
soon return, that peace is in sight, and that in the next 
few weeks the two “colonies” will be enjoying the adminis- 
tration of a man who, in a country six hundred miles by 
four, cannot at present move from a line five miles broad, 
and who needs to protect -him within that line a string of 
over forty garrisons. 

It would be impossible within the limits of such an 
article as this to give instances and proofs of what every 
military expert agrees to be the situation in South Africa, 
A mere list of the facts we have to face is sufficiently for- 
midable. There are now in the field not more than 20,000, 
but certainly not less than 16,000, armed men. Of our own 
enormous force about 8 per cent. are admittedly incom- 
petent mercenaries caught up out of the streets in a hurry 
at an exorbitant wage and dumped into the field ignorant of 
the most elementary part of their new trade, and utterly 
valueless. Another 8 to 10 per cent. are invalids either 
actually in hospital or sent down from the front to rest 
camps at the base. ‘Twenty per cent. are local and colonial 
irregulars not without value, but ignorant of discipline, and 
therefore incapable of assault, of rapid and combined 
action, or of patient endurance under a strain, It is to these 
we owe the bulk of those surrenders which have ruined our 
prestige in the last twelve months. Their “ officers” are 
for the most part men without any military experience or 
education, sometimes bullied, sometimes neglected by their 
command. More than three-quarters of our total force is 
glued to a thin line of worn-out railway, whose maintenance 
is virtually necessary to the very existence of our garrisons 
in the north and of such columns as we can send into the 
open against the enemy. We have further saddled our- 
selves with the feeding of a hundred thousand persons over 
and above our armed forces under the erroneous impression 
that their imprisonment would compel the surrender of the 
enemy’s forces. A large but uncertain proportion of our 
regular infantry—by far the most valuable part of our 
immense army of occupation—is exhausted by two years of 
warfare: they have received no sufficient reinforcement, and 
for some weeks the War Office has been at its wit’s end be- 
tween the imperative military necessity of relieving them 
and the equally imperative military necessity of keeping up 
our numerical strength at the seat of war. We have armed 
a certain number of savages, especially Swazis,.Zulus and 
Cape Kaffirs: of these a certain number have upon at least 
two occasions (and probably more) used their English rifles 
and ammunition upon the side of the enemy, and at 
Bremersdorp a colonial force was defeated as the result of 
this insane policy, whose worst harvest we have yet to 
reap. We have evacuated every garrison more than a 
day’s march from the railway. We suffer from surrenders 
of our troops.that continue ceaselessly, increasing, if any- 
thing, as.time goes on, and marked by the most fatal sign of 
all, the decreasing proportion of casualties to prisoners. 

Meanwhile, the advent of summer will necessarily pro- 
duce the following effects: It will be possible, with the 
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increased forage on the veldt, for the Boers to act in large 
bodies. The rising temperature will inevitably bring us a 
recrudescence of fever, and this epidemic will fall upon an 
army far more exhausted than that which enteric deci- 
mated six months to a year ago. The sickness of the 
foreign horses we pour into South Africa will, again, 
as inevitably appear; a weakness that does not affect the 
Boer mounts, but that has in the past reduced a column of 
ours on more than one occasion to complete immobility. 

This is the situation, and there may be added to it the 
fact that all the colony north of the Karroo is in rebellion, 
and furnishes the enemy with the full number of recruits 
the season or the stock of mounts permits them to enrol. 

There is the situation with regard to which (because it 
is 6,000 miles away, and deals with that theatrical sentiment 
which arises in great cities to the ruin of Empire) millions 
of competent and sober Englishmen accept from their 
Ministers a mass of rubbish more fatuous and extravagant 
than the bombast of Orientals. The sands are running out. 
Unless these millions learn within the next six months to 
accept facts, and nothing but facts, to treat this war as they 
treat their businesses, to dismiss public as they would 
private incompetents, and to draw up a scheme of action, 
terms, and settlement as they do on every important occa- 
sion of their ordinary lives, we shall emerge from this 
struggle a weaker and more discredited Power than any of 
our great rivals. 





BLACK SOUTH AFRICA. 
IV. 


EAVING the British colonies we come to the terri- 
tories lately occupied by the two Boer Republics, 
where we have, at enormous cost, succeeded in break- 
ing down the very foundations on which in those 
countries European supremacy rested, and have at the 
same time exhibited to the natives the spectacle of an 
internecine conflict between white men, accompanied 
by features in the burning and devastation of farms 
and the wholesale looting of cattle that had been 
hitherto looked upon as peculiarly native enormities in 
South Africa. 

Yet no account of the native question would be 
approximately complete that did not embrace some 
account, however brief, of the Dutch method of dealing 
with a common difficulty. 

In neither of the Republics was there any pretence 
that the European and the native were on an equality. 
In neither had the native any political rights nor might 
he hold land. Yet undera system which may be called 
perhaps indifferent, rather than actively repressive, he 
increased and multiplied, and the questions surround- 
ing the future relations of the two races are as trouble- 
some as under the theoretically milder régime of the 
British flag. 

TLe country formerly the Orange Free State, at 
the time of its settlement by Europeans, was sparsely 
inhabited by aboriginal natives, except along its 
eastern border, where the undefined frontier between 
the Republic and Basutoland was a constant source of 


irritation and war, both under British and independent 
rule, until the definition of a frontier and the 
acceptance of the sovereignty of that tribe by Great 
Britain in 1869, though loudly protested against by the 
Orange Free State, guaranteed them immunity from 
future trouble in that quarter. 

According to the census taken in 1880, the white 
population of the State was 61,022 and the coloured 
72,796. In 1890 the figures were: White 77,716 and 
coloured 129,782, showing an increase of the white 
population at the rate of 27°3 per cent. and of coloured 
at the rate of 78°2 per cent. in the decade. In part, 
this increase was owing to the acquisition by the State, 
by purchase, of the country formerly belonging to the 
Baralong tribe which had formed a kind of enclave 
in Free State territory, and to the inclusion as subjects 
of the State of those members of the tribe who did not 
migrate to British Bechuanaland. It is still more 
largely due to the process which is going on all over 
South Africa of natives settling down as squatters or 
tenants on the farms in European occupation. 

In common with the other European communities 
the Orange Free State tried to check this movement 
by legislation, but without greater success than else- 
where, and the proportional increase of the native as 
compared with the European inhabitants in a country, 
large portions of which are ill adapted for native occu- 
pation and under a system of legislation which, with- 
out being unduly harsh, certainly did not favour their 
settlement, is remarkable. This territory is the part of 
South Africa where the proportion of the races is most 
favourable to the European, but the periodic variation 
recorded by the last available figures is not very re- 
assuring, and there is little question that recent events 
will tend to still further increase the disproportion in 
favour of the native. ; 

The South African Republic, which has now re- 
verted to the better known name of Transvaal, has 
been the scene of a much more acute struggle. On 
the one hand the wonderful gold discoveries have 
attracted a considerable urban and mining population 
of Europeans ; on the other, great parts of the country 
are so much better suited for native than for European 
occupation, that the increase of the former is ab- 
normal, and the proportion between the two races 
very unfavourable. When the voortrekkers first crossed 
the Vaal river the territory now known as the Trans- 
vaal was a desert, with the destroying impis of 
Chaka, since known as Matabele, under his mutinous 
general Moselikatse in occupation. To this day along 
the eastern border of the country deserted kraals 
and the vestiges of former cultivation everywhere 
tell of the ruthless depopulation which followed 
the track of the Zulu destroyer who slew from mere 
lust of blood and for the pure pleasure of slaughter. 
With infinite pains and untold hardships the Boers 
pushed the Matabele across the Limpopo and created 
a rude kind of peace. 

Doubtless they were harsh and most certainly no 
more troubled with philanthrophic scruples towards the 
races, whom they looked on as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, than were the British statesmen who 
extorted the Assiento treaty from Spain or the Pilgrim 
Fathers who planted civilisation in North America. 
But as compared with Matabele rule Boer govern- 
ment was both mild and secure, and it may even 
be doubted whether in certain respects it is not 
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preferred by the more uncivilised natives to the iron 
rule of British law, which interferes with their 
customs and worries them with improvement. At 
any rate the natives drifted in under the Boer rule by 
thousands. Chiefs who had been homeless fugitives 
under the old order of things collected followers and 
soon defied the infant Republic. In a few years the 
north of the country was swarming with natives, and 
the Boers were even obliged to abandon a village and 
retreat before the rising tide. 

The Secoweni war was another outcome, and the 
chief, who probably owed his existence to the advent of 
the Boers, waged an irritating and exhausting war 
with the Republic, which was only terminated after the 
British occupation in 1877-8 at considerable cost, and 
with the aid of savage allies employed under conditions 
that reflected little credit on British arms. At the present 
time the vast north of the Transvaal, though nominally 
divided into farms, is practically occupied by thousands 
of natives living under their own chiefs, paying taxes 
in a fitful and intermittent manner, and owing but a 
slender allegiance to the Government. 

The location difficulty, which has been alluded to 
elsewhere, was also a source of serious trouble to the 
Government who attempted, without much success, by 
restrictive legislation to stem the tide of native occupa- 
tion and to put it out of the power of private owners, 
in many cases non-resident, to make a profit by letting 
their unoccupied lands to native tenants. Owing to 
the imperfect machinery of administration the census 
taken a few years ago was admittedly most imperfect, 
and the proportionate numbers of Europeans and 
natives in the country is little more than an estimate. 
The figures given above, viz., 250,000 Europeans to 
750,000 natives, which include the goldfields and Swazi- 
land, are probably below the mark. 

Politically, the native was as complete a cipher as 
he is in the British colony of Natal, without any rights 
of any kind and without the power of holding land, 
though in the latter case the force of circumstances 
obliged the Government to approve a measure by which 
lands in occupation and the property of natives could 
be held by European trustees for their benefit. Socially 
the native has made little progress, and in most cases 
is living in a state of barbarism. Everywhere he is 
the universal and, it might almost be said, the only 
labourer. The absolute tranquillity, the proffer of 
assistance, and in many cases the loyal assistance 
rendered to destitute and helpless women and children 
by their coloured servants during the recent troubles 
seem to afford evidence that on the whole the native 
population were not discontented. 


J. X. MerRRIMAN, 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


HE Twentieth century, in the opinion of most wise 
observers, has opened badly for England. Ovr 
prophets are dead, and have left no successors. It is for 
the moment a Leaderless Age. Alike in politics, in 
literature, in religion, in social reform, we have apparently 
come to a standstill, and are content with the exhilarating 
exercise of marking time. His Majesty's Government, 
with all the talents and most of the votes, is consumed by 





one eager ambition, in home affairs, to do nothing. His 
Majesty's Opposition, split asunder by this hateful South 
African war, is too disunited to fulfil its primary duty of 
effectively opposing. All the good causes, Education, 
Temperance, Housing of the Poor, Land Reform, Peace, 
Arbitration, are more or less in a depressed condition. 
The working classes, the fifteen millions of our people in 
whose interests nearly all reforming schemes have been 
conceived, are stricken with a strange supineness and 
apathy, begotten of high wages and material prosperity, 
such as would have filled the souls of Thomas Cooper, 
and the old Chartists, and the men of ’48 with amazement 
and dismay. 


Is University Extension, one of the minor, quieter, 
permeating movements of our time, by no means the least 
useful product of the modern democratic spirit, also on the 
decline? It is now thirty years old, and perhaps the time 
has come to take stock of it. What is its present condition ? 
How far is it fulfilling the hopes of its founders? Has it a 
future ? 

Certainly it has been fortunate both in its supporters 
and its assailants. University Extension, a Cambridge 
movement in origin—whatever the ingenuity of Mr. M. E. 
Sadler may suggest in favour of Oxford and Local Exami- 
nations and the dreams of the Rev. W. Sewell—owning 
Professor James Stuart as its father and creator, has been 
blessed by men as eminent and diverse in views as Jowett, 
Lord Goschen, the late Lord Coleridge, John Ruskin, John 
Morley, Sir Richard Jebb, Frederic Harrison, the Marquis 
of Ripon, the late Bishop Westcott, the present Bishops of 
Hereford and Ripon, and the Head of Mansfield College. 
It has been cursed—and should be grateful for the privi- 
lege—by Professor Mahaffy and Mr. Charles Whibley, who 
are indignant at the horrid notion of ordinary average folk 
desiring to enter even the outer courts of the temple of 
Knowledge. In its earlier stage it had the honour of being 
ridiculed and attacked by the then degenerate Saturday 
Review and by smart young Dons of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, viewing with contempt from the Olympus of the 
high table an educational movement which has numbered 
amongst its workers two ex-Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Acland, Lord Milner, the Bishops of Bristol and 
Stepney, Professor R. G. Moulton and Professor Cunning- 
ham, Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. Sadler, of the Board of 
Education, and Dr. R. D. Roberts, of Cambridge. 

Judging from the most recent reports of the four 
chief University Extension Boards in England and 
Wales—Scotland is either too educated, or too occu- 
pied in exploiting the Empire, to need any—the present 
position of the movement seems to be one of 
secure and steady prosperity. Neither the general 
lack of enthusiasm of the time, nor the war, nor the 
continual loss of able lecturers abandoning an_interest- 
ing, but laborious, ill paid, nerve-wearing occupation 
for politics and professorships, has sufficed to check its 
progress. There are probably in attendance every winter at 
systematic courses of University Extension lectures no 
fewer than 75,000 persons, of every rank and grade, from 
duchesses to housemaids, from generals to factory hands 
and miners: for University Extension is a true democracy, 
and knows differences neither of age nor sex, rank nor 
occupatiog, riches nor poverty. The idea has spread to 
most Continental countries, whose Governments long ago 
sent out Commissions to examine the practical working of 
the scheme, and reported favourably upon it, but its most 
successful field is still that of the Anglo-Saxon race. In 
America especially it is firmly established, at Chicago, 
where it forms an organic part of the University, at Phila- 
delphia—where in five years the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching outrivalled the work of 
Oxford or Cambridge in England during a period of a 
quarter of a century—and in several of the Western Univer- 
sities. 

The methods of University extension are well known 
—continucus courses of lectures, ranging in number from 
six to twenty-four, accompanied by classes and essays, aided 
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by Travelling Libraries and Students’ Associations, tested 
by examinations held by outside examiners, and completed 
whenever possible by a month’s residence and study at the 
Summer meetings at Oxford and Cambridge. Some critics, 
ignoring the fact that the movement is primarily intended, 
not so much for the production of a few professional 
students, as to aid in raising the general average of intelli- 
gence and culture amongst busy people pursuing their 
ordinary avocations, are inclined to comment unfavourably 
on the fact that as a rule at University Extension centres 
about 10 per cent. of the audience at lectures take part in 
the weekly essay work, and usually less than 5 per cent. 
enter for examination. We confess to surprise, not that 
the proportion is so low, but that it is not lower. Further- 
more, though academic authorities would shake their heads, 
we could almost wish that this one educational movement 
at least could dispense with examinations altogether. Con- 
sider what the problem is. University Extension is not, 
never was intended to be, a substitute for University train- 
ing and residence. Its main function and idea, as Mr. 
Asquith shewed in his recent speech at Oxford, is to give 
education of the University ye, not professional, not tech- 
nical, for life not livelihood, the humaner studies, to all 
and sundry who care to avail themselves of it outside the 
limits of the Universities. Imagine any typical University 
Extension audience, in a small country town in the South 
or West—a few county gentry, half a dozen village clergy- 
men, the doctor’s wife, the retired merchant’s daughters, a 
sprinkling of tradesmen, clerks, artizans; or, in the North, 
seven or eight hundred working people of Oldham, or 
Manchester, or Wigan—what is possible, what is impos- 
sible ? There will be a minority of eager students, of busy, 
hard-working lives, who will make great sacrifices for a full 
course of study, and give up their scanty leisure, read widely, 
write essays, attend classes and discussions, sit for examina- 
tions, win scholarships, risk their posts to gain a month at 
Oxford or Cambridge in the summer. One of these, a 
born student, recently proceeded to Oxford, won a scholar- 
ship at Balliol and a First Class in Modern History 
honours, and is now Fellow of Pembroke College. Many 
others have taken high degrees at Cambridge and else- 
where. It is well, of course, “to leave no Giotto on the 
hill-sides.” No nation is blessed with too many men of 
brains, and it is a crying folly to allow so much of middle- 
class and working-class intellect to be lost to the nation, for 
lack of educational opportunity, as our modern statesman- 
ship calmly permits. 

In the main, however, University Extension will be 
judged, not by its success in producing here and there the 
advanced student, but by its effect upon the many. Can its 
lecturers stimulate the man in the street to take interest in 
the best that has been thought, said, and done during five 
thousand years of civilised life? Can they broaden his 
horizon, open his mind to new ideas, widen his sympathies, 
decrease his narrowness, give him eyes to see? Above all, 
can they induce him to read something beyond his daily 
newspaper, the rubbish of the railway bookstall, and the 
yellow-back, and to discern the difference between 
Thackeray and Mr. Hall Caine, George Eliot and Marie 
Corelli? The world is full of great books “the precious 
life-blood of master-spirits,” as Milton said, “ embalmed and 
treasured up to a life beyond life,” untreasured and unread. 
Does University Extension lecturing lead to reading? By 
that test it must stand or fall. Lectures by themselves, 
from the educational standpoint, are, not exactly worthless— 
for even slight knowledge, though occasionally dangerous, 
is better than none at all—but only the means to an end. 
Popular lecturing, as a rule, leads to nothing. Ruskin, 
long ago, spoke the true word about that. “To be excited 
for an hour,” he said, “and, if possible, amused; to get 
the knowledge it has cost a man half his life to gather, 
first worked up to make it palatable, and then kneaded 
into the smallest possible pills, and to swallow it homceo- 
pathically and be wise, this is the passionate desire and 
hope of the multitude of the day. It is not to be done. A 
living comment quietly given to a class on a book they 


are earnestly reading—this kind of lecture is eternally neces- 
sary and wholesome: but your modern _fire-working, 
smooth-downy-curry-and-strawberry-ice-and-milk-punch-alto- 
gether lecture is an entirely pestilent and abominable 
vanity.” 

It is the almost universal opinion of those who have 
close acquaintance with the movement, whether examiners, 
lecturers, secretaries of centres, or students, that it is 
carrying on, quietly and without fuss, all over England, an 
educational work of the highest value. Over and over 
again University examiners report that the papers of its 
students reach the standard of the Honours school and the 
Tripos. One lecturer who has read during the last fifteen 
years 50,000 of their papers, declares that one-fourth of 
them were fully up to University standards, and without 
the smallest doubt the average University Extension student 
works harder and cares more than the average under- 
graduate. ‘The charge of superficiality comes from those 
who have only a superficial knowledge ot the scheme. 

One complaint, however, may be justly brought 
against it. It is now largely a middle-class, and a woman’s, 
movement. The genuinely artizan centres throughout 
England may be counted on the fingers of two hands. 
The ideal of University Extension is an educated democracy, 
and as yet the democracy has scarcely been touched. ‘There 
is no real difficulty in getting working-men to attend good 
lectures. ‘Teachers are not wanting. The true obstacle is 
finance. University Extension is peculiar amongst educa- 
tional institutions in this, that it endeavours to be self-sup- 
porting, to make a missionary movement pay its own ex- 
penses without outside help. It has now won its spurs, 
proved its value, and if our statesmen really cared about 
the Empire, were not blind to the dangers of an electorate 
of citizens deciding mighty issues ignorant of their own 
past, they would accord a paltry subsidy each year to an 
organisation which, perhaps more than most others in the 
land, makes for citizenship and high ideals of national life. 


X. 





WAR AND WOOL. 
URING the last two or three years the colonial 
wool trade has been an interesting object lesson 
to those who examine into the effects of war on one of 
our greatest staple industries. During the six months 
previous to the outbreak of war in 1899 wool had been 
rapidly rising in value. A moderate and even a very con- 
siderable advance was quite justifiable, for, owing to the 
severe and continuous droughts in Australia, supplies 
of the raw material had been seriously diminished. 
Unwary and inexperienced traders at first seemed to 
imagine that war would improve the demand for and 
raise the value of wool. They had forgotten the maxim 
of the shrewd old merchant who dealt in both wool and 
wheat, viz., ‘‘ when war is afoot, hold your wheat but 

sell your wool.” 

For two or three months after the commencement 
of hostilities values continued to rise, until on January 1, 
1900, prices of colonial wool were higher than they had 
been since March, 1872. On that date the statistical 
position of holders was extremely strong, and as the 
year advanced it became much stronger. The drought 
in Australia continued, and the supplies from that 
quarter were nearly half a million bales less than in 
1895. Moreover, the confusion in South Africa reduced 
the exports from that colony by just one-half, the 
shrinkage being considerably over 100,000 bales. In 
fact, during the year 1goo, the trade had to deal with 
about 700,000 bales less than it had only five years 
before, when the exports from the three main sources 
of supply, viz., Australasia, South America, and 
South Africa, had reached their maximum. It 
will be seen, therefore, that all the conditions 
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seemed to be in favour of at least a steady 
market and firm prices. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, exactly the opposite of what the unwary ex- 
pected really happened. From the first day of 1900 
to the last the market was in a weak and demoralised 
state, and so serious and continuous was the decline in 
values that on the last day of the year colonial wool on 
the average was about as cheap as it had ever been 
known to be. Wools of merino quality, it is true, 
were somewhat above the lowest point on record ; 
but all qualities of cross-bred were at the lowest 
point ever reached. A generation will pass before 
the experiences of the year 1g00 are forgotten 
by those who were then engaged in the worsted and 
woollen industries. It is admitted on all hands that 
the results of that year’s trading were the most disas- 
trous on record. Private concerns could disguise their 
losses, and, like the Spartan youth, keep up a smiling 
face whilst, as it were, a wolf was gnawing at their 
vitals. But with limited companies the case was 
different, and their balance-sheets showed in nearly 
all cases instead of profits enormous losses. 
The two large combing concerns at Bradford may be 
taken as typical instances. During that year neither 
paid a dividend on its ordinary stock, and during the 
year which closed on June jo last the largest of 
these companies did even worse than during the 
previous year, for its earnings were less by £16,000 
than the amount required for interest on its Deben- 
tures. All this, too, in spite of the continued diminu- 
tion of supplies of the raw material. 


In Australia the drought still continues. The 
number of sheep in Queensland has ‘fallen from 
22,000,000 in 1895 to about 8,000,000 at the present 
date. During the same period the number has fallen 
in New South Wales from 62,000,000 to about 
35,000,000, whilst there is a proportionate reduction 
in the less important State of South Australia. In 
South Africa the destruction of sheep still goes on. 
Of course, while supplies of wool have been steadily 
decreasing, the population of the world has been as 
steadily increasing, and under these circumstances what 
was more natural than for wool to be dear ? But those 
who argued from such apparently excellent premises 
forgot that war upsets all calculations. During the 
present year values have receded further and have, in 
the case of some qualities, sunk considerably below any 
previously recorded. So greatis the stagnation that 
home-grown wools which come into competition with 
colonial and South American cross-breds are almost 
unsaleable. This is what war has done for one of our 
staple industries. The lesson has been a bitter one, 
but if it turns the thoughts of traders and workpeople 
away from warandaggressionto thoughts of peace, these 
hard times will not have been experiencedin vain. The 
state of things has somewhat improved during the last 
few weeks. The fall in values has been checked, and 
a moderate improvement has set in. If our Govern- 
ment could either make war successfully or settle 
peace honourably, this improvement, in our opinion, 
would very soon become much more pronounced, for 
it is most likely that supplies reached their maximum 
in 1895, and for many reasons it is very doubtful if, 
even with good seasons, the exports of wool from 
Australia will ever again be what they were 
during that year. At a moderate _ estimate, 
the warlike and aggressive policy of the present 
Government has cost Australasia not less than fifteen 
millions sterling in reduced receipts for its staple pro- 
duct. There are those who think that if in addition to 
this indirect cost our Australasian fellow-subjects had 
had to pay their fair proportion of the cost of the South 
African war—say, about ten millions sterling from 
taxes; and about twenty millions sterling as an increase 
to their already enormous debts—their enthusiasm for 
Chamberlainism, which has already begun to wane, 
would long ago have been extinct. 


MATERIALS. 


HERE has often arisen before my mind the image of 

an individual who should collect with laborious 

care articles which no other person valued and make an 
exhaustive classification of things which everyone else re- 
garded as insignificant and inane. ‘This being might have 
a magnificent and futile pre-eminence in many enterprises. 
He might have the finest collection of disused cigar ends 
in the world. He might accumulate pipe ashes and the 
parings of lead pencils with an enthusiasm and a poetry 
worthy of a better cause. He might, if he were a 
millionaire, carry this immense crusade into even 
larger matters. He might build great museums in which 
nothing was exhibited except lost umbrellas and bad 
pennies. | He might found important papers and maga- 
zines in which nothing was recorded except unimportant 
things; in which stunning head lines announced the loss 
of three burnt matches out of an ash tray and long and 
philosophical leading articles were devoted to such ques- 
tions as the Christian names of the Fulham omnibus con- 
ductors, or the number of green window-blinds in the Har- 
row Road. If a man did seriously devote himself to these 
inanities he would unquestionably be the object of a great 
deal of derision. Nevertheless, if he chose to turn round 
upon us and defend his position, we should suddenly realise 
that our whole civilisation was as moonstruck as his hobby. 
He would say with truth that there was, philosophi- 
cally speaking, as much to be said for collecting 
the ferrules uf yentlemen’s umbrellas as for collecting 
books or banknotes. For all essential purposes 
there is no reason which can be offered for the 
preference which mankind exhibits for one material rather 
than another. It is impossible to suggest a single valid 
reason why gold should be more expensive than a 
genuinely rich red mud. It is impossible to say why a 
precious stone should be more valued than a copying-ink 
pencil or an old green bottle, which are both more useful 
and more picturesque. Almost all the theories which 
profess to explain this paradox from the metaphysical 
point of view have failed entirely. It is commonly 
said, for example. that materials are valued on 
account of their rarity. Clearly, however, this can- 
not be maintained. There are a great many things 
more rare than gold and silver ; however small may be the 
chances for anyone of us of picking up half-a-sovereign in 
the gutter, the chances that we should pick up a latch-key 
tied up with red ribbon, or a copy of the Zimes descriptive 
of the introduction of the first Home Rule Bill, are even 
less. Yet people do not make a private museum of latch- 
keys with red ribbons or boast of a unique collection of 
copies of the Z'zmes for that particular date of 1885. Those 
who speak of rarity as the essence of value seem scarcely 
to realise how prodigious are the consequences of their 
view. The things in this world which are thoroughly in- 
significant are precisely the things which are singularly 
rare. It is very rare for a solicitor with a red moustache 
born in Devonshire to lend 1s. 6d. to the nephew of a 
Scotch cloth-merchant residing in Clement’s Inn; such a 
thing perhaps has only happened once, if at all; yet we 
do not write the incident in letters of gold, or attach any 
particular importance to any incidentals, rags or relics, 
which may have been found to be commemorative of the 
spot where it occurred. Mere rarity certainly is not the 
test of value. If it were so, gold would be less valuable 
than many varieties of street mud, and beautiful things 
upon the whole much less valuable than ugly ones. The 
fact of the matter is, that mankind has selected certain 
unmeaning objects as things of value without either in- 
trinsic or comparative criticism. It has made one material 
infinitely more valuable than another material by a mere 
process of selecting one kind of mud from another. In 
many respects the current conception of the substance 
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which is valuable is decidedly an inferior one. Value, for 
example, almost entirely centres around metals, which are 
the dullest and most uncommunicative, the most material, 
of all earthly things. They belong to the mineral creation, 
which is the very canaille of the cosmic order. It is ex- 
traordinary when one comes to think of it that so 
thoroughly base a thing as gold metal should be the form 
in which all our most human and humanising tendencies 
are bound up. Whenever we apply for payment in cash, we 
fulfil almost to the point of detail the word of the_parable, 
we ask for bread and we receive a stone. 

Again, the theory that materials are valued on account 
of their beauty will not support criticism. There are 
a great many objects which are more beautiful than 
precious objects. Peacocks’ feathers are more beautiful, 
and autumn leaves and split firewood and clean copper. 
Nevertheless, it has not occurred to any person to swagger 
in a purse-proud manner over his possession of firewood 
or to cling to every advantage which could be founded 
upon copper. The miser who should spend a laborious 
life in hoarding and counting the autumn leaves has, I 
think, yet to be born. 

Substances have, however, a real intrinsic spirituality. 
Materials are not likely to be despised except by materialists. 
Children, for example, are fully conscious of a certain 
mystical, and yet practical, quality in the things thev 
handle ; they love the essential quality of an object chival- 
rously, and for its own sake. A child has an ingrained 
fancy for coal, not for the gross materialistic reason that 
it builds up fires by which we cook and are warmed, but for 
the infinitely nobler and more abstract reason that it 
blacks his fingers. In almost all the old primitive litera- 
tures we find the presence of this splendid love of materials 
for their own sake. We find no delicate and cunning com- 
binations of colour, such as those which are the essence of 
our latter-day art, but we find a gigantic appetite for mate- 
rials linked with their own natural characteristics, for red 
gold, and green grass; not the taste for green gold and 
red grass which marks so much contemporary literature. 
They did not require either contrast or harmony to tickle 
their zesthetic hunger. They loved the redness of wine or 
the white splendour of the sword in all their virginity and 
loveliness, a single splash of crimson or silver upon the black 
background of old Night. 

The poetry of substances exists, and it takes no 
account of the ordinary codes of value. Gold is cer- 
tainly a less fascinating substance than silver. And 
even silver is to the spirit which retains its childhood less 
fascinating than lead. Lead is a truly epic substance ; 
it contains every quality that could be required for that 
purpose. In colour it is the most delicate tint of dimmed 
silver, a kind of metallic splendour under a perpetual 
cloud ; in consistency again it unites two of the antagonistic 
and indispensable elements of a fascinating substance. It 
is at once robust and malleable, it bends and it resists; we 
have the same feeling towards a stiff layer of lead that we 
have towards destiny. It is stiff, yet it yields sufficiently 
to make us fancy that it might yield altogether. Another 
substance which presents in a somewhat different way the 
same contradiction is common wood. It is the most 
fascinating and the most symbolic of substances, since it 
has just enough essential toughness to resist the amateur, 
and just enough pliability to becom? like a musical instru- 
ment in the hands of the expert. Working in wood is the 
supreme example of creation ; creation in a material which 
resists just enough and not an iota too much. It was 
surely no wonder that the greatest who ever wore the form 
of man was a carpenter. 

There remains one definite order of materials which 
have to the imaginative eye far more essential value than 
any jewels. All pigments and colour materials have one 
supreme advantage over mere diamonds and amethysts. 
They are, so to speak, ancestors as well as descendants ; 
they propagate an infinite progeny of images and ideas. 
If we look at a solid bar of blue chalk we do not see a 
thing merely mechanical and final. We see bound up in 
that blue column a whole fairyland of potential pictures 


and tales. No other material object gives us this sense of 
multiplying itself. If we leave a cigar in a corner we do 
not expect that we shall find it next day surrounded by 
a family of cigarettes. A diamond ring does not 
contribute in any way to the production of innumerable 
necklaces and bracelets. But the chalks in a box, or the 
paints in a paint-box, do actually embrace in themselves 
an infinity of new possibilities. A cake of Prussian blue 
contains all the sea stories in the world, a cake of emerald 
green encloses a hundred meadows, a cake of crimson is 
compounded of forgotten sunsets. Some day, for all we 
know, tnis eternal metaphysical value in chalks and paints 
may be recognised as of monetary value ; men will proudly 
show a cake of chrome yellow in their rings, and a cake 
of ultramarine in their scarfpins. There is no saying what 
wild fashions the changes of time may make; a century 
may find us economising in pebbles and collecting straws. 
But whatever may come, the essential ground of this habit 
will remain the same as the essential ground of all the reli- 
gions, that we can only take a sample of the universe, and 
that that sample, even if it be a handful of dust (which is 
also a beautiful substance), will always assert the magic of 
itself, and hint at the magic of all things. 
G. K. C. 





BOROUGH EXTENSION AND THE LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


EFORE 1835, when the famous Municipal Corpora- 
B tion Act was passed, no regular plan of accommoda- 
ting municipal government to new conditions was in opera- 
tion. Borough boundaries had often remained unchanged 
for hundreds of years. Some places that had once been 
important, such as Grampound and Old Sarum, had been 
deserted. Great towns like Manchester and Birmingham were 
neither Parliamentary nor municipal boroughs. They were 
governed like parishes, with the addition of improvement 
commissioners. Some incorporated towns had suburbs or 
outgrowths of equal or greater numbers and importance. 
There lived 8,000 people within the boundaries of the City 
of Carlisle, and 10,000 in the suburbs. The municipal 
borough of Hull contained barely 16,000 inhabitants. But 
the county of the town of Hull (including the borough) 
contained 32,000; and outside the jurisdiction of the 
borough magistrates there lived 20,000 more. But muni- 
cipal government was so bad that there seemed no reason 
for its extension, and it was not until after the reform of 1835 
that municipalities began to seek power from Parliament to 
adjust their boundaries to their populations. From that 
time until 1888—for more than fifty years—the oniy 
method by which such rectification and extensions could be 
obtained was by promoting a private bill. Since 1888, 
and by virtue of the County Councils Act of that year, an 
alternative and less expensive method has been available, 
which not only avoids certain preliminary expenses, but may 
also save a long fight before Parliamentary committees. If 
a Town Council represents to the Local Government Board 
that an alteration of its boundary is desirable, the Board 
may order a local inquiry to be made by one of its inspectors. 
On receiving his report the Board takes its decision and 
either refuses to comply altogether, or makes the order 
desired or makes an order for a partial extension. The 
order, however, is only provisional, and has no effect until 
confirmed by Parliament. It is very rare, however, for 
such confirmation to be refused. 

One is not at all surprised that procedure by Pro- 
visional Order should have in a great measure replaced the 
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older and more costly plan of extension by private bill. So 
far as we know statistics are not easily accessible ; and, 
therefore, it may be of interest to state that of about 100 
extensions since the Act of 1888, at least 75 have been 
effected by Provisional Order. The reports of the Local 
Government Board for these years (1889-1001) show that 
the 75 extensions were the result of over 120 applications, 
45 at least of which were refused, referred back to the 
Town Council, or withdrawn. It has apparently become 
the practice to include in local bills only those proposals to 
extend boroughs which involve large issues, and are likely 
to excite formidable antagonism, and to go to the Local 
Government Board, as a general rule, where serious opposi- 
tion is not expected or where the scheme affects only a 
small area. There are, of course, important cases such as 
those of Southampton and Kingston, which have come 
before the Local Government Board, but the majority of 
applications with which the Board is called upon to deal 
aim at the inclusion of suburban outgrowths rather than at 
the absorption of neighbouring and originally independent 
though unincorporated towns. The threatened district is 
generally that of a Rural District Council or Parish Council, 
whose consent is naturally treated as less material than that 
of an Urban Authority. The first question asked by the 
Board is whether the municipality (often a small one) is itself 
sufficiently well governed to be entitled to extend its juris- 
diction ; and many applications have been refused without 
inquiry because the borough in question did not itself possess 
an adequate system of drainage or water supply, and had not 
shown either efficiency or power of organisation. If a 
prima facie case is made out, an inquiry is held. An in- 
spector is sent down by the Board to examine the area 
affected. He takes evidence as to whether the area to be 
absorbed is or is not actually urban in character, and 
whether it depends for its existence and prosperity upon 
the proximity of the borough ; whether, in fact, its life and 
trade is bound up with that of the borough. It is not 
necessarily all covered with houses, but it must be shown 
to be “ building land,” or land which will probably be 
offered for building at no distant date. The local land- 
owners are generally important witnesses, and are usually, 
of course, opposed to extension, owing to their fear of an 
increase of rates. The connection of a district with the 
borough’s drainage and water supply is also taken into 
account. The attitude of the Board with regard to 
proposals to bring large tracts of agricultural land within 
municipal boundaries is shown by the following extract 
from a recent report : 


“We desire to observe in‘ connection with this branch of 
our work that there is a tendency on the part of some Town 
Councils to include in their representations to us in favour 
of alterations of borough boundaries large areas of agricul- 
tural land. The reason p, given for adopting this 
course is that it is unfair to include within the municipal 
boundary only the populous and therefore highly-rated 
portion of a suburban parish, and thus to leave the rural 
and agricultural areas to provide for the cost of such works 
as may be necessary in these areas. We do not consider, 
however, that large areas of an essentially rural character 
which are not likely to be developed for building purposes 
Is the near future should be brought within municipal 
imits.” 


In conclusion it may be interesting to summarise the 
main effects of an extension of borough boundaries. It 
has been hinted that the Local Government Board do not, 
as a general rule, favour the granting of a new charter or 
the extension of an existing one. ‘There are several im- 
portant respects in which the Board’s control of a district 
is relaxed when municipal powers are conferred. But for 
the inhabitant ratepayers far the most important and serious 
point is that incorporation involves the withdrawal of the 
incorporated area’s accounts from the scrutiny of the 
district auditors, and the substitution of elective auditors, 
who are often mere amateurs, and are seldom disposed to 
take an austere view of, say, the delinquencies of deputa- 
tions. With every enlargement of the area of municipal 
government the prospect of substituting a Government audit 


of municipal accounts for the present unsatisfactory system 
becomes more remote. 

Where a county borough is created or extended, the 
jurisdiction of the County Council is also curtailed, and 
that body may be relied upon to interpose as many 
obstacles as possible to the change. Complicated ques- 
tions of financial adjustment then arise connected with the 
grants out of the local taxation account which, on the 
failure of the county authorities to agree, have generally to 
be referred to arbitration. The county loses, and the 
borough gains, the rateable value of the added area, and 
even where a non-county borough is extended the rateable 
value of the county for some purposes, ¢.g., police, is not 
unfrequently diminished. 

The incorporation of a complete parish or urban 
district involves the dissolution of the Parish or District 
Council, and sometimes of a School Board as well; and if 
the area is added to a parish in the borough new provisions 
are required for the election of Guardians. The officers 
of these dissolved authorities lose their places, and, unless 
posts can be found for them in the extended borough, have 
to be compensated. The lists of Parliamentary and local 
electors require revision. An adjustment of property is 
often necessary, and debts contracted by the absorbed body 
must be taken over by the borough. An extension often 
involves an alteration in the wards of the borough, and also 
an increase in the number of councillors and aldermen. 
To obviate injustice or buy off opposition a preferential 
rate is very often levied in the added area for some years 
after the extension. In short, a great variety of considerations 
must of necessity influence a decision both of Parliamentary 
Committees and of the Local Government Board in the 
matter of borough extensions. The subtlety of legal art is 
hard put to it to match the complexity of nature. If an 
application for the extension of a borough is successful, the 
Local Bill or Provisional Order embodying it must provide 
for a multiplicity of details to enable the extension to be 
equitably carried out to the satisfaction of all parties; and 
even then much has often to be left to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, or to an arbitrator to settle. Yet in spite of 
all these difficulties many boroughs go to the Board or to 
Parliament every year with designs for expansion. So over- 
mastering, even in the world of local government, is the 
lust of territorial aggrandisement ! 

F. W. Hirst. 





BIRDS ONE SEES ABROAD. 
II. 
THE SOUTHERN SLOPE OF THE ALPs. 


N emerging from the St. Gothard into falling sleet one 
is not acutely conscious of having left the north 
behind, but below Airolo the spruce gives place to chestnut 
and hours above Bellinzona campaniles and flattened roofs 
bring conviction. ‘The first Sparrow, if he be a gentleman, 
will show the clear chocolate crown of the Italian House 
Sparrow ; one will see no more grey pates until north of the 
passes again ; but in other respects the changes in bird-life 
are not obtrusive. 

The consciousness of his southing is borne in to the 
traveller by the Paris-Lyons route long before reaching 
Avignon. "The white water-courses bordered with the 
Brazilian bamboo, which has established itself in Southern 
Europe nearly as effectually as has the Aloe itself, are 
eloquent of the sun. 

If one watches one of these cane-brakes patiently one 
gets glimpses of a long-tailed nightingale-coloured little 
bird with humble creeping ways, this is Cetti’s Warbler. Or 
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one may see the Aquatic Warbler, reminding one of the 
Sedge-bird at home, but more boldly .striped upon’ crown 
and: mantle. é; 

Upon the dry stony slopes of the Alpes Maritimes the 
Dartford Warbler abounds and, mirabile dictu, is to be seen, 
and that without much difficulty ; perched and singing upon 
the topmost spike of some small bush of Rosemary: or 
deciduous furze he displays his claret livery as he seldom 
does in the few places in England where he is still to be 
found. 

The outcrops of rock which disarrange the olive- 
terraces along the Riviera are seamed with crevices haunted 
by pretty little Spotted Owls (Athene nociua). The dry 
sandy roadsides afford dusting-places to the Crested Lark 
and the heavy-billed Calandra, which the peasants of the 
Var like as a cage-bird. One comes upon Red-legged Par: 
tridge upon broken ground at the edge of the cork-woods. 

In the dry ravines above. Menton and in the Val 
Lavantina and elsewhere one finds the Crag Swallow build- 
ing its nest of mud beneath some overhanging ledge. At 
first sight this bird will be mistaken for a Sand Martin, 
but, apart from structural minutiz, it may be distinguished 
by its nest, its louder note, darker underside, and slightly 
greater size. At Porlezza, on Lake Lugano, one may watch 
this bird collecting clay from the street for its nest on the 
cliff overhead. 

On dry sandy banks ameng the terraces you will find 
in early summer the pits of the Ant Lion in rows, and watch 
this voracious little insect prey upon any small creature, 
woallouse, ant or beetle, which slips into the pitfall. Of 
the prodigal wealth of glorious butterflies, who shall speak ? 
And of the green lizards with lapis lazuli heads, who? Or of 
the small green tree-frogs which sit in the fork of the fig: 
boughs mimicking the unripe fruit ? 

The steep and wooded shores of Lake Lugano are the 
homes of many shy creatures. The Wild Duck breeds 
among the brushwood but her foes are ubiquitous. The 
Buzzard and Kite wheel overhead ; in the green depths of 
the lake are ferox as voracious as pike, whilst the rocky 
thickets around her nest are haunted by large snakes, ex- 
quisitely agile, their shining brown scales ticked with white ; 
(Zamenes aesculapii) true constrictors, in that they kill by 
pressure, are not venomous, and only use their teeth for 
catching prey. 

Under such conditions game is naturally scarce, nor 
are these the largest or the fiercest of its enemies; in the 
rcugh sierra to the north of Porlezza one may watch the 
Eagle at play, hear his clear vehement yelp of defiance and 
hear too, the challenge accepted by that small but terrible 
antagonist, the Lanner Falcon, to whom even iolair dubh 
gives way. To see the daring little fellow dart from his 
nesting-ledge upon the broad-winged bawling monster, win 
and retain the upper hand and stoop upon his burly foe so 
fiercely and persistently as to fairly drive him from the glen 
is better worth watching than lawn-tennis tournaments at 
Cadenabbia. 

This Lanner (Falco feldeggi) might pass for a Pere- 
grine but for his rufous head ; long may his eyrie upon the 
Astrologer’s Castle remain unharried. 

There are flowers here, too; one may gather ten sorts 
of orchis in a morning’s waik. Here, too, are purple 
Cyclamens and great orange lilies, each bloom buoyant upon 
its slender stalk, a larval oread leaning out to you from her 
rocky crevice. Here—and surely here only on this side of 
Paradise—may one lie down upon lilies: the turf beneath 
the mountain thorns is white with them, a Burne-Jones fore- 
ground. 

Hither the tourist comes rarely ; here one may escape 
telegrams, and rest; here, and at the little Albergo di 
I.ago (too humble to call itself a hotel) packed away under 
the cliff down below in Porlezza. The gently-spoken host 
shall serve you appetising little country dishes hot and hot 
at the trestle beneath the syringa-trellis by the water-side, 
until the soul turns against those long clattering tables at 
the big caravanserai across the isthmus, where the Teuton 
damsel flirts demurely in three languages with her three 
admirers and—scratches her head with her fork. 








Amid these solitudes primitive Europe survives, the 
‘urope of the Stone Age; in the herdsman’s hut you may 
see him grind the coarse-grained salt for his cheeses upon a 
slab of slate with a granite pebble. Molla, he calls the 
machine ; it is incalculably old: just such a mill—this very 
one, perhaps—was used by his ancestor before the discovery 
of metals. 

Two sorts of Rock Thrush are common in Southern 
Europe. The Blue Thrush, a slim, electric-blue bird, stays 
the year round. One sees him among the topmost crags of 
Gibraltar, along the Riviera (where the writer found him 
roosting in a tool-shed), and beside the rocky shores cf 
Lugano and Maggiore. He is a great devourer of snails, 
a poor, but persevering, musician, a solitary, shy creatuie, 
whose kinship to the Blackbird is manifest at sunset when 
he flies clucking from rock to rock before settling for the 
night. 

The other species, the Rock Thrush proper (Monticola 
saxatilis), is a summer visitor, a handsomer bird, boldly 
marked with pale chestnut, light blue, and white; he is a 
notable singer, excelling most when upon the wing. The 
clitf-face of San Salvadore above Lugano is a sure draw for 
him, the belfry at Belluno another. It is said that this bird 
once attempted to breed in the Isle of Wight. There is 
little doubt that the Blue Rock Thrush could be naturalised 
in Cornwall, Devonshire and the Mendips. It would feel 
entirely at home in Cheddar gorge and along the Under- 
cliff. 

The smaller Warblers are so difficult to name without a 
gun that many must have been puzzled by the sweet, short, 
reiterant song of a tiny inconspicuously-coloured bird with a 
pale eyebrow which one hears along the whole southern 
slope of the Alps ; this is Bonelli’s Warbler. 

The lagoon of Varese, to the south of Lugano, will 
repay a visit from any lover of birds. Its eastern margin is 
fringed with high reeds, the home of the Great Reed 
Warbler, a bird somewhat larger than a lark, with a distres- 
singly harsh song. Our familiar Sedge Warbler is here, 
and the Grasshopper Warbler, whose persistent clickety- 
clicking from all parts of the marsh conveys the impression 
that several anglers are simultaneously winding-in. Here, 
also, is some kind of Sandpiper and the Ashy-headed or 
Arctic Wagtail (Aotacilla viridis), a handsome yellow- 
breasted bird whose clear chirrup rings from the fisher- 
men’s stakes which he uses for perching. He is worth 
careful scrutiny ; his black head is unrelieved by the white 
eyebrow which shows so plainly beneath the bluer crown of 
the Wagtails one sees at Porto Ceresio, a few miles away. 
Some pairs of this bird breed here annually, but one must 
travel to the Upper Dovrefjeld to find others. During the 
later Ice Age when all to the north of the Alps lay under the 
glacial sheet, these sub-Alpine marshes were the summer 
home of a pair of these Wagtails whose descendants still 
return to the ancestral breeding-places, unaware that the cold 
has passed and Northern Europe is open to them. 

Terns are flitting over the open water, the Sea Swallow 
of our summer coasts and a still more graceful and beautiful 
creature with head and fore-parts glossy black, snow-white 
tail and long pointed parti-coloured wings, the White-wing2d 
Black Tern (H ydrochelidon leucoptera). 

There are things watching the visitor from the reed- 
brakes of which he will find it hard to get a satisfactory 
view. A cry like that of a Coot or Moorhen and some- 
thing purple and green vanishing into impenetrable jungle is 
all the acquaintance he is likely to make of the Purple 
Gallinule. Or a Buff-backed Heron rises silently, flaps a 
few vards over the reeds and drops again. The Little 
Rittern abounds, but may easily be overlooked, so cleverly 
does he mimic a sere bulrush by extending and compres- 
sing his emaciated little person, maintaining his rigid sky- 
pointing fixity of pose even when held in the hand. The 
angular pale-green legs and feet harmonise with the reed- 
stems they grasp, but the striped back 1s more conspicuous, 
hence the clever little creature keeps his pale breast and 
throat to the foe, turning with infinitesimal movements as 
his enemy walks around him until the poor little legs and 
feet are twisted like strands of rope! When lifted from 
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his perch he relaxes instantly, “The game is up, but didn’t 
I play it well?” he seems to say, contentedly preening whilst 
perched upon one’s thumb where he will remain for some 
minutes before taking wing. 

In the thorny gullies around the lagoon one hears the 
clear contralto Hoo ! Hoo | of the Hoopoe. The Italian 
Sparrow nests beneath the tiles of the hotel roof in com- 
pany with the Sardinian Starling (Sturnus unicolor) differ- 
ing in the absence of spots from our birds—the northern 
Starlings—which visit the garden beneath. Among the 
roses one sees the Sardinian Warbler, a smaller and darker 
edition of our Blackcap with shorter wing. As evening comes 
on there is a constant crying of the Kew Owl, an in- 
visible little creature with ventriloquial powers who repeats 
his name at brief intervals from some cleft in the cypresses 
or planes. See him you will not. 

Of Shrikes there are certainly three if not four sorts in 
Lombardy ; our Red-backed Shrike or Butcherbird, a hand- 
semer form with chocolate black and white markings called 
the Woodchat, and a slightly larger bird rose-pink below 
and grey above with black forehead and cheeks which is 
known as the Lesser Grey Shrike. A fourth species may 
cccasionally be seen among the vines and mulberries, but 
whether it be the Northern or the Southern form of the 
Great Grey Shrike would need a gun to determine. 

Certainly one of the most brilliantly-coloured of Euro- 
pean birds is the Golden Oriole, all glorious in clear yellow, 
black and white. His note, Jorio! may be heard among 
the trees in summer. The Ortolan and the Woodlark will 
be seen upon the borders of cultivated land. The Tree 
Sparrow is abundant, nesting freely beneath the tiles of 
houses. 

Including common English birds which are not here 
enumerated, there are seventy species which one may expect 
to see in the course of a summer tour in Italian Switzerland 
and Northern Italy. 

ASHTON HILLIERS. 





ON STYLE. 


SUPPOSE you have often noticed on taking up a 
book that while its subject matter was of little 
interest, its author ignorant, and his information—such 
as it was—beside the mark, yet some impalpable influence 
pulled you on and kept you to the pages. This subtle 
spell was the charm of style, and of all the great conquests 
made by man in his long ascent none surpasses in im- 
portance this recent acquisition. 

In the beginning of things, when men could not 
write, it is evident that there could have been no style, 
but what is more remarkable is the immense lapse of time 
during which he was in possession of symbols to express 
words, and yet remained ignorant of this delightful art 
and ornament of life. That it should be difficult or im- 
possible to achieve style in Hieroglyph is admissible, but 
that men disposing of an alphabet should during at least 
seven thousand years have missed the great power that lies, 
so to speak, beneath the surface of written words is matr- 
vellous. Remember that man during these centuries was 
not without verbal aptitude: he was capable of literary 
emotion, and was also (alas!) not a little enamoured of 
Rhetoric, but he was determined to cast all this into the 
region of Poetry, and when he was relating a history or 
sending a message he baldly put down what he thought 
or knew, just as though he were speaking. No writer was 
esteemed great by our ancestors, immediate or remote, 
unless his thoughts had in them some quality of rare value 
to his fellows. As to the expression of these thoughts, 


they demanded lucidity, accuracy, and terseness: they 
insisted, if they were to honour any particular writer, that 


his great ideas or entertaining stories should be mirrored, 
and conveyed to them by words, and this was all. 

When I consider how many men and women have 
passed through the world ignorant of their best powers 
through the general indifference to style, I am oppressed 
by the same tragic loneliness, and moved to the same sighs 
as are said to have proceeded from Lord Ember when ne 
considered the vast space of time during which the riches of 
Rhodesia had lain useless at the very gates of a careless Em- 
pire. Forexcellence must appear in many forms, and this 
brutish prejudice in favour of the matter of letters, and 
this ignorance of what could be done with the mere form of 
words cannot but have robbed hundreds of their legitimate 
fame, and these the best and noblest, since by mere genius 
and intuition a man may have great and sublime thoughts, 
and by mere imagination (a quality independent of morals, 
capricious and unstable) a man may conceive an entertain- 
ing plot or story, but style is the product of industry and 
patience alone, and its attainment is closely connected with 
all that is noblest in our poor fallen nature. 

It was about 1860 or 1865 that the value and meaning 
that date you will search in vain for any quite ignorant or 
perfectly foolish person who achieved a permanent fame by 
the mere marshalling of words in a prose order. But the 
art once discovered and recognised the men and women it 
demanded appeared. A thousand that would have passed 
their lives in obscurity and drudgery rose to ease, and some 
to affluence by the satisfaction of the new public need ; 
villas set in neat lawns and adorned with the choicest furni- 
ture rose upon every side, in Wimbledon, Putney, Norwood, 
and the Finchley-road, bearing a mute but eloquent wit- 
ness to the gratitude of society. Long before the close of 
the century the chief prizes of our social system fell to the 
masters of the craft: it spread from writing to conversation, 
from conversation to public speeches, and until it was at 
last firmly established even in the composition of hymns ; 
and to-day we can hear at every table and read in every 
periodical with exquisite delight those delicious phrases in 
which no profundity of thought nor effect of imagery dis- 
turbs the unmixed assonance and harmony of words. 

Since the possession of style can give such rapture’ to 
the reader and secure such wealth to the composer, I 
should indeed be churlish did I close this essay without 
giving some plain directions as to its attainment, and the 
omission would be the less excusable from the fact that the 
rules of the art are so few, simple, and clear that any indi- 
vidual of application can make sure of mastering them, an+d 
by practice of turning them into a part of his nature. [ 
will therefore recite, with the proper examples, some of 
those chief canons in the observance of which a true style 
may be achieved even by the least capable of my contem- 
poraries, and if this labour result in the full development 
of but one reviewer, or permanently affect but a single 
leader writer on the provincial Press I shall esteem it an 
ample reward. 

The first quality, then, to be aimed at in style ‘s 
distinction, and the attainment of this is so ludicrously 
simple that its absence in the columns of more than one 
journal is matter of perpetual astonishment to me. Dis- 
tinction is nothing more subtle than the selection of peculiar 
words and their arrangement in an odd and perplexing 
order. I know that an objection will at once be made that 
such irregularities cannot be rapidly acquired, and that our 
tendency in stating some useless and empty idea is to 
express it in a common or vulgar manner. Such an objec- 
tion, however, would show the pupil to be ignorant of the 
very nature of the art. It is not required that the writer 
should ¢hink or even train himself to speak in this astonish. 
ing fashion: it is enough that he should, by a few dexterous 
touches on rereading his manuscript, disturb and arrest the 
mind of the reader. There are not a few synonyms that 
will prove extremely useful to the beginner, and that can be 
found in any dictionary of archaic and provincial words. 
Thus “to bolt out” may be used for to discover or deter- 
mine a matter; “lettick” is charming Rutlandshire for 
imperfect, and “ shent” is found in Piers Ploughman in the 
sense of discarding or neglecting. It is an excellent plan 
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to draw up a list of such unusval words, each correspond- 
ing to some ordinary one, and to pin it up where it can 
meet the eye of the writer, but there is no necessity to do 
this, as a very little practice will furnish you with a fine list 
by heart. 

The second quality is obscurity, the fabrication of 
which is so easy that I will dwell upon it no further than to 
suggest the omission of important words, the use of several 
negatives, and above all, the sly correction of punctuation. I 
have known a fortune to be made by the omission of a full 
stop, and a comma put right in between a noun and its 
adjective was the beginning of my own reputation. A 
foreign word, misspelt, is useful in this connection, and 
still more useful a far-fetched allusion to some historical 
personage or other of whom your reader cannot by any 
possibility have heard. As to the practice of writing only 
when one is drunk or of introducing plain lies into every 
sentence, they are short cuts unworthy of the true stylist, 
and will never lead to an enduring fame. 

The third canon of style is the occasional omission 
of the verb or of the predicate. Nothing is more agreeably 
surprising and nothing more effective. I have known an 
honest retired major that was reading a novel in a club 
stop puzzling at one place for an hour as the result of 
this delightful trick, and for years after he would exclaim 
with admiration at the style of the writer. 

The fourth canon of style is that you must use phy- 
sical metaphors of a striking and violent kind in the place 
of plain statement, as to say “the classics were grafted 
on the standing stirps of his mind rather than planted 
directly in its soil.” Which means he had precious little 
Greek. Or again, “We propose to canalize, not to dam, 
the current of Afghan development,” which means that the 
Commander of our forces in India stoutly refused to risk 
a campaign beyond the Khyber. This method, which is 
invaluable in the flattery of the rich, is very much used 
among the clergy, and had its origin at the Universities, 
where it is employed to conceal ignorance, and to impart 
tone and vigour to the tedium of academic society. The late 
Bishop of Barchester was a past master in this manner, and 
so was Diggin, the war correspondent that first talked of a 
gun coughing at one, and was sent home by Lord 
Kitchener for lying. 

The fifth canon of style is that when you are bored 
with writing, and don’t know what to say next, you 
should hint at unutterable depths of idea by the intro- 
duction of a row of asterisks. 


* * * * *% 





THE THEATRE. 


“BECKY SHARP ”—* A ROYAL RIVAL.” 


HERE are some very serious difficulties involved in 

the attempt to make a play out of Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair, which are quite apart from the ordinary pit- 
falls of the dramatised novel. No novel, of course, makes a 
good play. The aspect of life which is selected, if it is 
suitable to expression in the language of one art, cannot 
also be suitable for expression in another. The thing 
cannot be translated verbatim. On the rare occasions when 
a good play has appeared under the title of a previously 
successful novel, it has nearly always been that the play 
has been an independent piece of work, founded on a 
suggestion in the novel, rather than a stage presentation of 
the novelist’s main story, general intention, or special effects. 
There have, of course, been instances where the novel 
which has been boomed for a season has been placed upon 
the stage in a sort of series of tableaux vivants with con- 
siderable public success. But the success has then been due 
not to the dramatic qualities of the adaptation, but to the 


curiosity which a public who has just acquainted itself with 
the book feels to see its generally rather shadowy characters 
appear in actual flesh and blood and surrounded by actual 
walls and trees and furniture. The audience in these cases 
generally know the outlines of the story and the characters, 
and the playwright can therefore feel assured that if he 
only chooses the important scenes of the book and presents 
them as a series of charades, it will not matter that they are 
dramatically unrelated to each other, for the audience will 
supply the necessary connecting thread. 

Now, it might be thought that this facile and unambitious 
method might be adapted to the stage version of Vanity 
Fair, and it is indeed the method which Messrs. Robert 
Hichens and Cosmo Gordon Lennox have chosen. But 
the conditions are very different. In the first place, 
although one almost blushes to write it, it can scarcely be 
denied that the bulk of an average theatrical audience does 
not know Vanity Fair as well as—when the plays were pro- 
duced—-they knew The Prisoner of Zenda or The Little 
Minister. The authors cannot afford to take so much for 
granted, and it was clear on Tuesday night that the gratui- 
tous introduction for a few moments of characters like Sir 
Pitt Crawley and Joseph Sedley meant—to the majority of 
the spectators—-almost nothing. On the other hand, the 
minority who do know the book know much too much. 
With a character that has been sketched in thirty pages of 
large type by Mr. Anthony Hope, the actor stands some 
chance of fitting himself into the outline and persuading 
the audience that he realises it. The case is very different 
with a character to which a master of subtle analysis like 
Thackeray has devoted the whole of his pages—800, and 
close print—to turning inside out and regarding from every 
possible point of view, to say nothing of illustrating by 
drawings from his own hand. No actor or actress can hope 
to realise even its externals convincingly. Moreover, in so 
long a book the number of little incidents which have each 
left their special charm with the reader is so very large that 
even by the most judicious selection, and by giving each one 
in so few words that it remains little more than a symbol, the 
playwright is sure to have left out some which many lovers 
of the book would consider indispensable. 

In fact, with a book like Vanity Fair, what one might 
cal! the kaleidoscopic method of adaptation could scarcely 
hope to be a success. But the present authors may be 
consoled by the reflection that the alternative method pre- 
sents almost as many difficulties. For if they had rigor- 
ously chosen one incident in the book as their framework 
and as rigorously rejected all minor characters and scenes 
which did not directly bear on this incident and on the 
character of Becky Sharp as expressed in it, they would 
probably have constructed a more effective play, but they 
would have given a no more satisfactory dramatisation of 
Vanity Fair. If, instead of choosing the Marquis of 
Steyne episode as the backbone of the second half of their 
play they had chosen it as the framework of the whole, and 
made the scene between Steyne and Becky and Rawdon 
the penultimate act instead of keeping this effective 
mcment till nearly midnight, and the last moment of the 
evening ; and if they had made a last act of Mr. Rawdon 
Crawley as Madame de Rawdon in the German gambling 
rooms; then they would certainly have created a bigger 
theatrical effect. Even as it was, Rawdon Crawley, Steyne 
and Becky were so obviously the only characters in the 
dramatic composition that everyone else—the charming 
Amelia herself—became superfluous and wearisome. 

But if the authors had done all this one is still inclined 
to think that success was beyond the possibilities. The 
whole construction of Vanity Fair, the “motley collection 
of gilded booths,” the “ novel without a hero,” Thackeray’s 
avowed intention in writing it, was gradually to form one 
conclusion, to create a single effect by the minute analysis 
of a thousand little subtleties and trivialities. Even the 
one highly-coloured corner of the picture, the Steyne inci- 
dent, itself depends upon an ambition whose fulfilment is 
too gradual, and whose results are too intangible for 
effective presentation in the theatre. The fourth act on 
Tuesday, with its scene of a stage within a stage was in- 
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effective on its own account. It was one of those mimic 
representations of the triumph of an actress’s art which 
actresses are never tired of performing, although they are 
scarcely ever a success with their audiences. But it was not 
only the failure of this effect which made it an anti-climax. 
It was that the triumph of Becky’s ambition, the dazzling 
glory of dancing a minuet with a royal personage, the 
delight in being able to trample tor a moment on all the 
women who had treated her social aspirations with con- 
tempt, was a thing which could not be presented dramati- 
cally. It was the crown of a long series of petty struggles 
which the novelist could analyse, but the playwright had 
no time to set forth, and the consummation itself was a 
moral victory which the novelist could make important 
and significant by description, but which became just the 
opposite when the royal personage became only an unim- 
portant actor playing a small part, the minuet a few simple 
steps, and the assemblage of London Society a crowd of 
bowing male and scowling female supernumeraries. 

But if the new stage version ot Vanity Fair can 
hardly be called a success from the point of view of drama, 
yet the selection of a certain number of scenes from the 
story, the appearance of a certain number of the char- 
acters, the effective scenery and charming costumes and 
the very excellent acting will no doubt combine to make 
it attractive to the very large public which demands nothing 
mcre than these. Miss Marie Tempest, if she had to 
sacrifice some of her natural charm to become the “ sandy- 
haired” Becky of the novel, was very clever in the imper- 
turbable heartlessness of her comedy, although she was 
sometimes too consistently good-humoured for the true 
Becky. Mr. Leonard Boyne played Rawdon Crawley 
with admirable taste. The aggressive laugh threatened to 
become rather a nuisance at first, but it gave the touch of 
character, and in later scenes Mr. Boyne easily made up 
any ground he had lost in sympathy. Mr. Gilbert played 
Lord Steyne rather on the traditional stage roué, but the 
authors had made him nothing else, had given him no 
commanding personality, and Mr. Hare made the most of 
his material. 

Mr. Lewis Waller's appearance as Don César de Bazan 
has already been made in London, at the Coronet Theatre, 
in May. He has now found a more permanent home for 
the piece at the Duke of York’s, and he plays the rather 
artificial swashbuckler with the impetuousness and good 
humour which are giving him a monopoly in this sort of 
character. Pc 





FROM ABROAD. 


M. DOUMER AND HIS WORK IN INDO-CHINA. 


N July 28 last M. Doumer started on his way back 
to Cochin-China, after a stay in France which 
has been considerably canvassed. 

Enthusiastically welcomed by a group of faithful 
friends, he found himself, from the day he landed, in 
the enjoyment of all the influence which he used, the 
last time he came home, to induce the House, the 
banks, and the investing public to vote and subscribe 
what some people thought was a risky and impractic- 
ableloan. This year he has managed to get Parliament 
to approve the Yunnan Railway, and has found the men 
and the money to lay it. He has visited the great com- 
mercial centres, Lyons, Bordeaux, and Marseilles, and 
talked sense there. He has received ovations at 
banquets got up for him by workmen’s co-operative 
societies and by notabilities of the manufacturing and 
political worlds. The papers reproduced his speeches 
In the lobbies and in 


and the reviews his portrait. 





editorial sanctums, in business circles and at social 
functions, the Governor-General was the man of the 
day; and people who are by way of being well- 
informed took stock of his abilities and guessed at his 
ambitions. 

As if to lend a handle to rumour, M. Doumer in a 
speech at Bordeaux expressed himself in words in- 
tended for an infinitely wider public than his actual 
audience. He referred to those magistrates of the 
ancient Republics sent out by the people to govern 
distant colonies who, having accomplished their tempo- 
rary missions, returned to solicit once more the votes 
of their fellow-citizens and offer them the help of their 
ripe talents and experience. This was to anticipate 
with a bold ‘‘ Don’t forget me!” an eventual appeal to 
the electorate. If he lives we shall find M. Doumer, 
one day or other, in the midst, or possibly on the crest, 
of the waves of our parliamentary life. It may, there- 
fore, be of interest to give a slight sketch of his 
personality, and to analyse his work in the colonies in 
a few paragraphs. 

M. Doumer is a fresh instance of the rule that 
Frenchmen of ability are nearly always self-made men. 
Born in the Seine Valley, he was once a petty official 
with no private means, and married a humble school- 
mistress. Soon burdened with a number of children 
who, the legend has it, ran about the streets in clogs, 
he was heavily in debt, but by dint of energy and in- 
telligence he gradually made his way into Parliament, 
sat on every committee, and before long was entrusted 
with the post of Reporter-General to the Committee of 
Supplies. As an advocate of the amalgamated and pro- 
gressive income-tax (with which scheme his name is 
closely connected), as the author of a celebrated report 
on legislation regarding co-operative societies, as a 
leader of the Radical Left, he soon won a seat in the 
Cabinet ; and, stepping down into the arena again as a 
private member, he took an active part in parliamentary 
struggles until the day when a Moderate Government, 
anxious to be rid of a formidable opponent, offered him 
the post of ‘‘ Governor-General of Indo-China,” which 
he gratefully accepted. 

This strenuous career lacked only one quality—a 
quality to which Frenchmen had hitherto been weak 
enough to attribute some importance—attachment to a 
political ideal. Consciously or unconsciously following 
the example of certain English statesmen, M. Doumer 
has been a little too ready to yield to ‘‘ pressure from 
within ” and “‘ pressure from without.” This scepticism 
of his is epitomised in two anecdotes which I do not 
guarantee. In the early days of his political career, 
which were also the early days of the Boulangist move- 
ment, M. Doumer stood for a North-Eastern constitu- 
ency. An unknown man representing Republican ideas 
he expected to see a Boulangist nominated. Anda 
Boulangist was nominated—a formidable candidate, as 
everyone agreed. M. Doumer flew to Paris immediately. 
A friend introduced him to the ‘ music-hall General,” 
who, for our country’s shame, embodied the hopes ot 
a considerable section of public opinion; and there 
was a long interview between them. M. Doumer re- 
turned to his constituency and toned down his 
placards ; the Boulangist candidate withdrew ; he was 
unanimously elected, and, to the delight of the Radical 
papers, took his seat beside M. Floquet—and opposite 
the surprised and outwitted General. The other story 
is of later date, and has Saigon for its scene. He was 
conversing one day with a young Frenchman when the 
French mails arrived. M. Doumer handed some news- 
papers to his guest, turned over one or two himself, 
and all at once got up from his chair with a smile. 
‘*They really must be a stupid lot,” he said; ‘‘ here 
they are, still at the stage of discussing my income-tax 
scheme!” 

Whatever the truth of these tales repeated by 
Paris gossips, who are always glad to pick holes in an 
intellect and to belittle a character, it is, at any rate, 
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certain that M. Doumer’s scepticism gives way when- 
ever he has a task to accomplish. It behoves us to 
acknowledge that he has devoted all his brains and his 
energies to the government of a colony which was once 
so much disparaged and is now our boast. He has 
achieved great things, in two directions especially. 
He found Indo-China crowded with officials, but with- 
out a central authority, overburdened with troops, but 
destitute of economic equipment ; he has conferred on 
the country the blessings of a strong Government and 
railways. 

The Higher Council and the great technical and 
administrative departments are his creation. Thus, in 
order to concentrate the sources of information on mat- 
ters affecting the economic life of Indo-China, and the 
study of the various problems of agriculture and coloni- 
sation, he established a special office, which, by decree 
-of the President of the Republic, has become the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce (February 4, 
1901). Reinforced by the publication of a monthly 
report and the establishment of an Information Office 
in Paris, this department is of incontestable value. By 
its means methodical experiments in replantation have 
been made, and a fresh impulse given to the cultivation 
of the pepper-plant, which tends more and more to 
oust from the Havre market the similar produce of 
India and Singapore. In 1897 the quantity of 
pepper imported from Tellichery and Aleppi was 
60,406 sacks. In 1900 only 4,948 sacks of Indian 
pepper were bought and 4,912 sacks of Singapore 
pepper (vide Bulletin de l’ Aste francaise, 1901, p. 112). 
The work of estimating the country’s wealth in india- 
rubber was actively proceeded with, and whereas in 
1898 (the first year in which that article appears in the 
statistics of Indo-China) only 9,000 kilogrammes, or 
about g tons, were exported, in 1899 the export of 


indiarubber amounted to 52,813 kilos., and in 
1900 to 339,400 kilos., or nearly 340 _ tons. 
(Bulletin economique d Indo-China, February, 1901). 


Fresh coal mines were working, and the beds 
of Pong-Trieu seem about to acquire greater impor- 
tance than those of Laokay and Kebao, of which the 
monthly output varies between 30 and 4o tons. The 
average daily output of one of the mines in the Pong- 
Trieu radius is 20 tons, or 600 tons a month (Id. July, 
1901). 

Just as the centralisation of commercial intelli- 
gence had had the effect of stimulating the activity of 
the colony, so did financial reform allow Indo-China to 
develop considerable resources. A yearly surplus of 
revenue over expenditure amounting to from 7 to 
8 million francs enabled the colony to bear the 
burden of a loan of 200 millions (48,000,000) with- 
out disturbing the balance of its finances, which 
showed, on January 1, 1901, areserve of 23 million 
francs (£920,000). The budget for 1go1 estimates : 
Revenue, 22,998,000 piastres (£2,207,808) ; expendi- 
ture, 22,982,000 piastres. The receipts are almost en- 
tirely furnished bythe indirect taxes. While registration, 
State lands, and stamps yield 807,000 piastres, and 
Customs 5,940,000 piastres, Excise, which constt- 
tutes the main source of wealth of the Treasury, 
accounts for no less than 15,060,000 ps. This 
sum works out as follows: Duty on opium, 
6,400,000 ps. ; duty on salt, 2,400,000 ps.; duty 
on alcohol imported from Europe, 400,000 ps. ; 
and duty on colonial alcohol, 3,300,000 ps. Tobacco 
and matches furnish the remainder. These excise dues 
have become particularly important under M. Doumer’s 
Government. He made the opium duty universal, and 
first raised the duty on salt. These resources, which 
have been subjected to numerous criticisms, have 
nevertheless allowed him to face considerable expendi- 
ture. 

The largest items of expenditure are the main- 
tenance of the native troops, certain sea services, and 
police; next come the various establishments for 


collecting the revenue, which cost 4,572,000 ps., or 21 
per cent. of the customs and 16 per cent. of the regis- 


tration tax. The two heaviest items after these are 
public works (not including railways, which are pro- 
vided for by a special loan), amounting to 3,866,000 ps., 
and the Sinking Fund, 3,482,823 ps. per annum. To 
complete this slight review, I should add that 301,000 ps. 
go to keep up medical stations and French schools in 
the adjacent countries, China and Siam. 


It may be asked whether this balance is only fic- 
titious. Judging by previous years, I do not think so. 
In 1899 expenditure was estimated at 17,617,500 ps., 
but the real expenditure was only 16,397,193 ps. ; the 
revenue, estimated at 17,620,000 ps., reached a total 
of 19,687,700 ps. The returns for the financial year 
1900 are not yet made out, but a surplus of over three 
million piastres, or £4:288,000, is expected (vide Bud/etin 
de l Asie francaise, 1901, p. 38). 

This financial prudence it was which enabled M. 
Doumer to obtain Parliament’s consent in 1898 to the 
creation of a first system of Indo-Chinese railways. It 
will consist of five lines. One, sixty miles long, will 
run down from Saigon to the mouth of the Mekong, 
Vihr-Long, and Cautko. A second, of 407 miles, will 
feed the great Trans-Indo-Chinese, and, starting 
from Saigon, will skirt the coast of Annam as far 
as Quilldne, thus opening up for colonisation a 
country which, without railways, would remain 
closed for a long period to all civilising influences. 
A third line running in the same direction and forming 
another section of this great artery will connect Hué 
with its port, Pourane, and with Quang-Tri further to 
the north, which town will be also connected by a pro- 
jected railway with the navigable portion of the Mekong. 
From Hanoi a fourth line will strike off, traverse the 
fruitful and populous delta of the ‘‘ Red River,” and 
run, in the direction of Annam, as faras Viuh. Lastly, 
a fifth line will run from the sea right up the valley of 
the Red River to the Chinese border, from Haiphong to 
Laokay (/d., p. 54). This last line, by an agreement 
just sanctioned by Parliament, will be worked by the 
company, which will extend it in Chinese territory as 
far as Yunnan-Sen (p. 106). This system with its five 
branches is in course of construction, and 546 miles out 
of 955 are already laying. Thus, M. Doumer, who 
took over from his predecessor an Indo-China provided 
with no more than 124 miles of railway, and dependent 
upon English cables, will leave us a colony traversed 
by a considerable system of lines, and connected by 
the Amoy cable with the Russo-Danish Northern 
Telegraph Company (p. 51). 

Such good work as this was not long in bearing 
fruit. Trade and colonisation have made unhoped-for 
progress. In the town of Hanoi (which has really 
become a Western city, with its public buildings and 
its barracks, its lighting and its electric trams, its 
brick houses and its sewerage) the number of Euro- 
pean houses rose between 1897 and 1goo from 384 to 
569, European marriages and births from 8 to 13 and 
from 48 to 73. The Exhibition in 1902 already pro- 
mises to bea great success. This colonising movement 
has spread to the whole peninsular of Cochin-China. 
In Tonkin, before 1896, there were only 41 allotments, 
measuring together 22,009 hectares (or about 55,000 


acres); between 1896 and 1900 156 were granted, 


representing 175,760 hectares (or about 430,000 acres). 
In Annam, before 1896, 3,957 hectares (say, 
g,800 acres) had been distributed in ten allotments ; 
between 1896 and 1goo thirty-three grantees received 
21,076 hectares (about 52,000 acres). In Cambodia 
before 1896 only six Europeans owned 554 hectares ; 
between 1896 and 1g00, twelve have taken 20,404 hec- 
tares (about 50,000 acres). Lastly, in Cochin-China, 
before 1896, only 231 allotments had been made, 
covering 38,531 hectares; between 1896 and _ 1goo, 
159 were granted, covering 39,743 (about 99,000 acres). 
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The acreage under cultivation has grown, and commu- 
nication with the outside world has developed. Saigon 
merchants have started a service of coasting steamers 
plying along the shores of Annam, and a line of new 
steamers organised by ihe ‘‘ Chargeurs Réunis” will 
connect Cochin - China directly with the North 
of France. Meanwhile the harbour traffic has 
reached a pretty high figure. In 1900 2,565 vessels, 
representing 787,787 tons, entered the Tonkin ports, 
of which 385, wiih 366,793 tons, flew the French flag ; 
1,250 vessels of 1,570,272 tons entered the port of 
Saigon, of which 490—719,948 tons—were French. 
The commercial value represented by the shipping has 
increased enormously, especially in the last few 
years. Imports, which were valued at 81,084,000 fr. 
(43,243,300) in 1896, reached 102,244,000 fr. in 1898, 
115,424,000 fr. in 1899, and 185,850,000 fr. (47,434,000) 
in 1900. Exports in 1896 were 88,809,000 fr. 
(43,552,300); but 125,553,000 fr.in 1898, 137,937,000 fr. 
in 1899, and 155,557,000 fr. (46,222,280) in 1900. If 
to these figures be added the value of the coasting 
trade and the railways goods traffic we shall find that 
the total trade of Indo-China, which was 145,253,000 fr. 
(45,810,120) in 18g0 and 215,720,000 fr. (48,628,800) 
in 1896, rose in 1898, 1899, and 1g00 to 298,518,000, 
357.523,000, and 471,625,000 fr. (416,865,000) re- 
spectively ! 

Here are results of which a man may well be 
proud, and at which the country has a right to feel 
some exultation. Assuredly Cochin-China owes some- 
thing to M. Doumer’s clearness of mind and firmness 
of purpose, but it also owes a great deal to the race 
which, for all its proverbial levity, has had enough 
perseverance to conquer and to colonise it. Thirty 
years ago France, under the kindly eyes of gratified 
Europe, saw her territory invaded, her army destroyed, 
and her capital city set aflame, on a fair evening, by 
its own sons—like the melancholy torch of her country’s 
obsequies. By 1900, not only had she staunched her 
wounds and repaired her armaments, but, remembering 
how in former ages she had founded Canada, colonised 
the Mississippi Valley, and discovered the true method 
of exploiting the Indies, she was returning to the 
traditions of her past and the example of the ancient 
Republics, and creating a France in Asia and a 
France in Africa which (putting aside the figures for 
Algeria and Tunisia) yielded in 1899 a total trade of 
#26, 229,258, of which 412,554,946 represented trade 
with the mother country. That is one of the facts 
which we can display with legitimate pride before a 
Europe which does not forgive us for having a Republic 
and doing without kings. 

Jacques BARDoux. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


slackness in trade—can help in repairing the injury 
done to the industries and commerce of the country by the 
long-continued and costly war, its remedial effects should 
have already begun to operate. It is now obvious that 
the reduction in money rates is no mere temporary move- 
ment such as took place in the summer of last year, but 
that there is an actual diminution in the demand, not only 
at home but in most other financial centres. Funds have 
accumulated in France and Germany to an extent which 
amply explains the continental investments which have been 
made for some time past in British Government and com- 
mercial paper, the return from which has stood until recently 


S O far as cheap money—in itself usually the result of 


at a comparatively higher level than that ruling in Paris 


and Berlin. Even in the United States business has been 
checked by damage to crops through drought and by the 
strike in the steel trade, and money rates as yet show but 
little signs of the usual autumn advance. — It must not, how- 
ever, be assumed that quiescent trade and monetary condi- 
tions will continue cn the other side of the Atlantic. The 
best American authorities look for a considerable revival 
during the autumn, and it has long been recognised that 
under such circumstances reflex benefits accrue here in the 
same way that weather conditions are handed on from the 
west. ‘There may, however, be compensating disadvantages 
in a demand for gold from Europe. Grain shipments are 
now unusually large and exceptionally early, owing to con- 
tinental crop shortage, and may foreshadow a bullion drain 
later in the season. The produce movement, it is true, 
only forms one item in the composition of international 
trade balances, but should be kept in view in any estimates 
of the monetary outlook. Ary important gold demand 
would, of course, be at once reflected in money rates ; but 
in the chief monetary centres supplies of the metal are 
unusually large, and the position is by so much the more 
stable. 

Though the holiday stagnation reigns supreme on the 
Stock Exchange, easier monetary conditions have not been 
without effect upon prices. Funds are less wanted to carry 
on manufactures or business, and there is no longer tempta- 
tion to place surplus balances on deposit owing to high 
rates allowed by bankers and brokers. Investment business 
has thus to a certain extent been resumed, and oppor- 
tunities are unusually favourable for purchasers. The move. 
ment will not, however, attain the dimensions warranted by 
the present level of prices of “ gilt-edged ” stocks so long as 
South African hostilities drag on. A smouldering state of 
war may, it is felt, blaze up at any moment into complica- 
tions, international or otherwise, and capital is proverbially 
cautious. Sufficient attention has not, I think, been directed 
to the importance and widespread effect of the shrinkage 
which has taken place during the past two years in those 
classes of securities which chiefly represent the accumu- 
lated wealth and savings of the nation. The daily fluctua- 
tions of stock which form the favourite gimbling counters 
for the moment are much talked of and written about, 
although such movements merely imply the transfer of funds 
from the pockets of one set of speculators to those of 
others ; but the fall of some 20 per cent. in Consols and 
the still heavier average decline in British railway securities 
represents, for the time being, an aggregate loss 
of resources, if not of income, which must be felt 
throughout the country. The small recovery in values now 
to be noted will be welcome in many institutions and house- 
holds. 

The Consols market still suffers from the effect of 
continental and American realisations of the new loan 
with every advance in value. It would appear as if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have been better 
advised in placing the whole of the last issue direct with 
the public rather than allotting one half the total to bankers 
having foreign interests. Subsequent fluctuations in prices 
would thus doubtless have been to a large extent avoided. 
Home railway stocks have rallied, but are still subject to 
“bear” attacks, based upon the inelastic character of the 
traffic returns. The passenger business of the various lines 
shows substantial increases even as compared with a heavy 
movement last year. There is still a general abstention from 
continental holiday resorts, with a corresponding advantage 
for home watering-places. Goods and mineral traffic 
remains disappointing, but a resumption of the normal rate 
of increase would doubtless follow a restoration of peace. 
Meantime a partial reduction in the price of coal, while of 
direct benefit to the railways in cutting down abnormal 
expenditure, should help towards revival in the manufactur- 
ing districts. Dear fuel has been responsible for diminished 
output and lessened profits in many industries. 

Among more speculative securities an advance is to be 
noted in Canadian railway stocks. The traffic returns of the 
two leading lines are highly satisfactory, and promise to 
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continue so during the current half year. Good trade and 
bumper harvests will be aided for a time in their effects on 
the revenues by the stimulus derived from the approaching 
visit of Royalty. American railroad quotations have also re- 
covered from their recent depression, and at the higher level 
are receiving a little more attention at the hands of British 
investors. While the belief seems to be warranted that a 
further improvement will be established later in the autumn, 
no certainty can be felt as to the fluctuations from day to 
day while such large masses of stock are held by syndicates 
and combinations, and have not yet reached the hands of per- 
manent investors. 

In the Mining market neither Lord Kitchener’s latest 
proclamation nor the formal assumption by the British 
Government of the Transvaal public debt through the 
announcement of the payment of coupons maturing since the 
annexation, have availed to give much increased animation 
to South African shares. An exception, however, must be 
made in the case of the various diamond properties, which 
have advanced sharply on purchases both for continental 
and home account. The maturing of “options” in the 
shares has doubtless been the main cause of the rally ; but 
the diamond trade is understood to be in an exceptionally 
hopeful condition, owing to the large avsorption of stones, 
chiefly by Americans, a sure sign of prosperity “ across 
the herring pond.” The first shipment of gold from the 
mines of the Rand, some £300,000, has been recently 
noted, and remittances will no doubt increase as workings 
are resumed; but coined metal will have to be returned 
from time to time, while so many troops remain in the 
country, discounting to that extent the influence on the 
Money market. 

Considering the recent activity in the shipbuilding 
trade and in the formation of manufacturing combinations 
and companies, it is somewhat singular to note that an 
old-established and formerly successful yara in Hull is 
about to be sold, apparently at break-up value. LEarle’s 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Company has fallen on hard 
times since the engineering strike caused heavy losses and 
the payment of damages in respect of Government con- 
tracts; and the creditors have possession of the property. 
Attempts have been made to organise a new company, or 
to sell the undertaking as a whole, but so far without suc- 
cess. The company has done good work in its day, and 
has plant capable of constructing vessels and machinery 
of the largest description. From a national as well as a 
local point of view, to say nothing of the loss to the share- 
holders, it would be a pity to see the realisation now 
threatened, first of the stock and then of the site. 


E. R. McD. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


FACT AND FICTION 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—When the future historian of this war comes to 
speak of the opinions which were held in England about its 
origin and its justness, he will find materials for the 
“cruelty ” view in Mrs. Heckford’s letter to the Times of 
August 19. But before he accepts all the statements in it 
he will do well to look at itcarefully. 

A series of harrowing stories appears in this letter. 
The writer is clearly an honest, if credulous, witness ; for 
she gives us seven such stories, but tells us, in five cases, 
that they were told her by somebody else (“ the Boer wife 
of an Englishman”; “Mr. James of Pretoria”; “ Mr. 
George Rex, who rode under Paul Kruger in a foray 
against the Kaffirs, told me many years ago”). 

The state of mind which can believe such stories is re- 
yealed in the opening paragraph of the letter, on the “ola 


Pass laws.” She says “any white person meeting a Kaffi 

walking quietly through the country outside a Kaffir loca 

tion, had the right of yee him and demanding his pass 

The abuses this state of things led to it is unnecessary to’ 
specify here; they are easily imagined by anyone who 
thinks over the matter.” 

Exactly ; they are “easily imagined”; that is just my 
point. Now, next, let us watch the story growing before 
our eyes; Mrs. Heckford in the 7imes of August 19, tells us 
this story of Kaffir babies being flung into a burning kraal. 
That there is some uncertainty about the circumstances 
appears from her beginning thus: “I believe it was at this 
place that,” &c. The Sfecfator of August 24 comments on 
the story thus: “When we think of . . . babies thrown 
back into the burning kraals, we wonder whether the war 
must not goon. Mrs. Heckford’s letter, including the 
hideous allegation that Mr. Kruger ordered Kaffir babies to 
be thrown back into a burning kraal.” 

Observe, in the first place, the Spectator admits it is 
merely an “allegation.” Next observe how the one occasion 
becomes multiplied, and “kraal” becomes “ kraals.” 

Here we see the fabrication of history; Mr. “George 
Rex” horrifying Mrs. Heckford with his grisly camp-fire 
yarns ; Mrs. Heckford writing to the 7imes and the Spectator 
first calling it an “allegation” and then multiplying the 
examples and improving the occasion, and the country 
believing it all. 

But the future historian, being trained in the compara- 
tive method, will not be surprised to find in the earliest 
historical novelist, Herodotus, how war broke out between the 
Medes and the Lydians because some Scythians “ took one 
of the boys whom they had in charge, killed him, dressed 
his flesh, and served him up for the king’s dinner.” He will 
remember too, that English nurseries at the beginning of the 
last century shuddered at the tale ot how Napoleon ate 
English babies. 

And he will have read how during the Civil Wars, a 
council of war was being held at the house of one of the 
officers in atown in the West of England, and the officer’s 
child was brought into the room where they were met ; aud 
how, as she always declared afterwards, they were drinking 
blood, and gave her some to drink. It was port wine, really, 
but the nursery imagination has improved the fact. Our 
historian will see the same temper of mind displayed in 
“The Babies and the burning Kraal.” He will not utter a 
shriek of horror, but will coolly open his Thucydides, and 
find words written for his admonition and consolation, such 
as: “Little trouble do men take in the search after truth; 
they tend to accept readily whatever comes first to hand,” or 
of the events of the war I have not ventured to speak from 
any chance information ; I have made the most careful and 
particular inquiry; but very likely the strictly historical 
character of my narrative may be disappointing to 
the ear.” 

And he will remember how a certain telegram once 
told the world that “women and children were in danger,” 
and if he is an ingenious writer, perhaps he will conjecture 
that Mr. “George Rex” had a hand in that romance too. 
But war is gory enough without this melodrama of Moloch 
and the Cyclops. Of the many dangers to which democracy 
is exposed, not the least is credulity, and our future 
historian will see instances of it here; only, to save our 
own credit, let him also add, that many people kept their 
heads, and were able to distinguish between fact and 


fiction. 
J. U. Powe tt. 


AMERICANISING OUR INSTITUTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have been reading again the first series of the 
Biglow Papers, and have been much struck by the remark- 
able similarity between the English Jingoes of to-day, and 
their American predecessors of fifty years ago as portrayed 
in that immortal work. There was the same insolent arro- 
gation to themselves of a monopoly of patriotism: the same 
liberality in the bestowal of theepithets of coward and traitor, 
and the like on those who differed from them; the same 
maintenance of “ that pestilent fallacy, ‘Our Country,’ right 
or wrong,” to which good Mr. Wilbur vainly flattered him- 
self that he had given a stab under the fifth rib by tracing 
its original to a speech of Ensign Cilley at a dinner of the 
Bungtown Fencibles ; the same boasting of the impression 
to be made by their achievements on foreign Powers, 


“Ef it aint jest the thing that’s well pleasin’ to God, 
It makes us thought highly on elsewhere abroad ; ” 


and the same indiscriminate vilification of their enemies 
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and laudation of themselves. They, too, knew how to appeal 
to the religious sentiment : the war with Mexico was a war 
for the spread of Protestantism, just as our war is one for the 
romotion of missions to the negroes. Most noteworthy of 
all, the civilising mission of the Anglo-Saxon race is not the 
discovery of our modern Jingoes, as so many of them seem 
to imagine ; the slave-holders of the Southern States had 
found it out more than ry years ago. They too talked big 
of our destinies—though Parson Wilbur was uncharitable 
enough to say that this talk was half of it ignorance and the 
other half rum—they too slaughtered their enemies and 
annexed their territory with the philanthropic motive of 
conferring on them the blessings of liberty and progress. 
The following lines from Mr. Birdofredom Sawin’s first 
letter are so singularly apposite that may be worth repro- 
ducing here: 
Afore I come away from hum I hed a strong persuasion . 
Thet Mexicans worn’t human beans—an ourang outang nation, 
A sort of folks achap could kill an’ never dream on’t arter 
No more’n a feller’d dream o’ pigs thet he hed hed to slarter. 
I’d an idee that they were built arter the darkie fashion all 
An’ kickin’ colored folks about, you know, ’s a kind o’ national ; 
But when I jined I worn’t so wise ez thet air Queen o’ Sheby 
Fer, come to look at ’em, they ain’t much diffrent from wut we be, 
An’ here we air ascrougin’ em out o’ their own dominions, 
Ashelterin’ ’em, ez Caleb sez, under our eagle’s pinions, _ 
Wich means to take a feller up jest by the slack o’’s trowsis 
An’ walk him Spanish clean right out o’ all his homes an’ houses ; 
Wal, it doos seem a curus way, but then hooraw for Jackson ! 
It must be right, fer Caleb sez it’s regular Anglo-Saxon. 
The Mex’cans don’t fight fair, they say ; they piz’n all the water, 
An’ du amazin’ lots of things thet isn’t wut they ough’ to; 
Bein’ they haint no lead, they make their bullets out o’ copper 
An’ shoot the darned things at us, tu, which Caleb sez aint 
proper ; ; , 
He sez they ough’ to stan’ right up an’ let us pop ’em fairly 
Guess when he ketches ‘em at thet he’ll have to git up airly) 
het our nation’s bigger’n theirn an’ so its rights air bigger, 
An’ thet it’s all to make ’em free thet we air pullin’ trigger. 
Thet Anglo Saxondom’s idee’s abreakin’ ’em to pieces, 
An’ thet idee’s thet every man doos jest wut he damn pleases; 
Ef I don’t make his meanin’ clear, perhaps in some respex I can, 
I know thet “every man” don’t mean a nigger or a Mexican. 


Nor was it only the out-and-out Jingoes who had 
their prototypes in the days of Hosea Biglow. The follow- 
ing lines express sentiments that seem strangely familiar: 


Ezfer the war, I go agin it— 
I mean to say I kind o’ du— 
Thet is, I mean thet, bein’ in it. 
The best way wus to fight it thru; 
Not but wut abstract war is horrid, 
I sign to thet with all my heart, 
But civlyzation doos git forrid 
Sometimes upon a powder cart. 


It is a curious instance of the danger of using irony 
without making due allowance for human stupidity that 
the last two lines are not infrequently quoted as though 
they were meant to express Lowell’s own opinion. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON DANTE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sr1r,—Your contributor F. J. S. in his review of Mr. 
Tozer’s Commentary on the Divina Commedia takes 
exception to the rendering of che (in Jnf.i. 3) by “where,” 
doubting whether it “can possibly ” have that signification. 
I can assure him that in the Italian of Dante’s time che is to be 
found in every conceivable relative sense. Wherever Mrs. 
Gamp could use “which,” Dante could use che. In the 
passage in question it undoubtedly must be rendered 
“ where,” though it really amounts to little more than a link 
to join the two images of the dark wood and the lost path. 
In |. 12 it may be either “ where” or “when.” In ii. 102 it 
is “where” as much as anything. In iv. 120 it is again a 
mere link, like “which” in the last verse of St. John’s 
Gospel. In Purg. ix. 74—eravamo in parte che—it comes 
very near to “ where.” 


There is no need, however, to multiply instances. If I 
mistake not, F. J. S. will find all about it in Diez’s 
Grammar of the Romance Languages. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. J. Butter, 


Seatoller, Borrowdale. 
August 26, 


REVIEWS. 


AN ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE 
ACCESSION OF EpDwarD I. (1066-1272). By W. R. W. 
Stephens, B.D., F.S.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 1901. 


THE period of history which the Dean of Winchester has 
chosen for his own is the most isiteresting and brilliant 
the whole range of English ecclesiastical annals. Of the 
great names of our medieval Church, six only, Augustine 
and Theodore, Bede and Dunstan, Wyclif and Pecock, fall 
outside it. Inside it we have a succession of archbishops 
so eminent, either for sanctity or learning, or administrative 
ability, or all combined, that, as the Dean reminds us, it 
would be difficult to find any Church, which within the same 
limits of time could show a like record. In the realm of 
pure intellect there are three giants, Anselm, who antici- 
pated Descartes’s ontological proof of the existence of God ; 
John of Salisbury, the most accomplished humanist of the 
twelfth century ; and Groseteste, who exhibited that pecu- 
liarly English combination of deep scholarship and 
vigorous opposition to practical abuses. Perhaps the best 
historian in Europe during the twelfth century was an 
Englishman, William of Newburgh, and certainly there were 
few better chronicles written anywhere in the thirteenth 
century than the Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, “the father of popular literature” in 
England, preceded by two generations the vivacious Salim- 
bene, whose Chronicle of Parma contains the quintessen- 
tial spirit of Italian farce, destined to receive its ultimate 
form in the Venetian comedies of Goldoni. Then, what a 
witty writer is Walter Map! And what curious and exact 
learning in Richard FitzNeal’s wonderful book The 
Dialogue on the Exchequer! And what a wealth of racy, 
naive, and delicious anecdote in the contemporary chroni- 
cles, one of which, the chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelonde, 
has been made generally known to English readers by 
Carlyle’s Past and Present! Indeed, the Norman Con- 
quest, coinciding as it did with a great Church revival upon 
the continent, gave a new life to the English Church, equip- 
ping it with new brains and new methods, and bringing it 
into line with French and Italian culture. This is the 
great period of Norman architecture, of the majestic tran- 
septs of Winchester Cathedral, of the beautiful tower of 
Tewkesbury, and of that splendid and solemn church St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, to which every Londoner should 
be bound over to make pilgrimage. It is the great period, 
too, of the Early English. The rvins of Rivaulx and Foun- 
tains and Beaulieu, attest the splendour and wealth of the 
Cistercian Order, which, after founding the Abbey of 
Waverley, near Farnham, planted its houses in some of the 
most beautiful and solitary spots of Northern England. At 
no time in English history has the Church so completely 
represented the highest energies, political, literary, and 
artistic, of the race. Some of the chief leaders of the Con- 
stitutional movement were Churchmen, and the story of 
the resistance to illegal taxation is indissolubly connected 
with the names of Thomas 4 Becket, Hugh of Lincoln, 
Stephen Langton, and Robert Groseteste. The great names 
in the history of the Exchequer and in the history of Eng- 
lish Law during this period are the names of Churchmen. 
The voice of lay vernacular literature is hardly yet audible. 
The Oxford undergraduate—for the University was founded 
in the twelfth century—must apply to a tonsured clerk to 
write the begging letter in which he duns his father for 
supplies. 

Just because the interest is so various and abundant, 
it is difficult for any volume upon this period to be entirely 
satisfactory. The history of the English Church during 
these centuries is so inextricably bound up with foreign 
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events and tendencies that only a most accomplished writer 
can adequately exhibit it. The reader has to be told about the 
Hildebrandine movement and the Renaissance of the twelfth 
century, and the rise of the Universities, and the develop- 
ment of the scholastic philosophy and the elaboration of 
canon law. At one moment he is threading the subtleties 
of a metaphysical treatise, like the Proslogion, at another 
moment he is following Archbishop Baldwin to the Crusade. 
Church Law, and the development of the English Consti- 
tution, and the details of ecclesiastical organisation, and 
the growth of monastic movements abroad have all to be 
explained to him in as small a compass as may be. And, 
above all, care must be taken lest the rich flavour of 
medizval humour evaporate from the jar of modern history. 

The Dean of Winchester seems to us to have accom- 
plished his difficult task with a great measure of success. 
He touches all the very numerous notes with skill and sure- 
ness. His story is sober, sensible, trustworthy, and some- 
times suffused with real charm. The characters of some of 
the chief actors, notably those of Lanfranc and Anselm, 
are portrayed with that insight and judgment which comes 
alone from thorough knowledge. The sketches of the 
monastic orders, of the intellectual movements, of the archi- 
tectural history, though necessarily slight, are skilful and 
appreciative. The reader is made to feel all along that he 
is face to face with the mind not only of a cultured, but 
also of a fair and sympathetic man. At the same time, 
there is a certain lack of robustness, of vitality, in this book. 
We cannot help feeling that from all that splendid material 
swae creat historical diviner might have evoked a world 
of memories more vivacious, more amusing, and therefore 
more true, because more close to the common realities of 
life. And is not the perspective and the framework a little 
toc much that of Bishop Stubbs ? With all our genuine 
admiration for that great histerian, we cannot help thinking 
that he was inclined to undervalue the influence of abstract 
ideas upon action, and that his supreme interest in modes 
of organisation has left too deep an imprint upon the works 
of his rollowers. 

The bibliographies in this, as 1n the other two volumes 
of the history, are somewhat illiberal, and the Dean’s 
selections do not always strike the reader as felicitous. To 
take an instance, Pauli’s Simon de Montfort is quoted, 
thongh Prothero and Bémont have both written later and 
better lives. 





BELGIUM AND THE BELGIANS. 


BELGIUM AND THE BELGIAN?, By Cyril Scudamore. Edinburgh 
ind London: Wilam Blackwood and Sons. 


Tuts book is unequal. The first few chapters are written in 
the style of the sententious traveller, but the latter ones are 
careiully-written accounts of the educational, military, and 
ecclesiastical “ systems” of the country. It is clear, indeed, 
that Mr. Scudamore is not the ordinary superficial traveller, 
for he assures us that it is usual’to see on the walls of 
primary schools in Belgium diagrams showing the human 
figure sitting at a desk in the right and wrong positions, and 
others showing the changes that happen in the drunkard’s 
liver through his alcoholic habit. The ordinary tourist never 
sees the interior of one, much less many Belgian schools. 
At intervals, when Mr. Scudamore quits knowledge for 
opinion, he introduces, in a rather superior manner, such 
pointless little stories as the following : 

“| entered an attractive restaurant not far from the Hotel 
de Ville, where I bad no difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory 
repast. The only other persons dining were two bicyclists, 
undoubtedly of British nationality, who appeared to have 
considerable trouble in interpreting their menu and in 
making the waiter understand what they wanted. I ventured 
to offer to help them. To my surprise the difficultv was a 
very small one. What was the French for “cherries”? The 
word was before them on the carte, the fruit was upon the 





adjoining table before their eyes, but their ignorance of a 
very simple word had so far proved a barrier to the realisa- 
tion of their wishes. The matter was soon settled, and a 
due supply of the fruit in question being forthcoming, we 
set ourselves to discuss our respective routes, and thereby 
to while away a very pleasant half hour. One of the cyclists 
was a clergyman, the other obviously a man of some degree 
of education ; and it strugk me at the time as odd that want 
of knowledge of so trifling a detail as the French names for 
common kinds of fruit should be a stumbling block to people 
of their attainments.” 


Mr. Scudamore, however, unbends a little sometimes ; 
and his reflections are more naive. Thus, on the tramway 
between Melreux and Laroche he sat opposite a good-lock- 
ing curé, smoking a cigar. “An agreeable change, no 
doubt, from the reading of the breviary, affected by so 
many ecclesiastics in Roman Catholic countries.” 

We infer from the general English orthodoxy of Mr. 
Scudamore’s views that he is probably a member of the 
National Church, and, as such, aware that the Anglican 
clergy undertake to read morning and evening prayers every 
day in the year. When they are travelling, probably they 
read it in the train, and possibly the Catholic priests have 
a similar rule enjoining a daily study of the breviary. He 
thinks that in Belgium “ the discipline of the Church is a 
trifle more lax in rural districts than in the towns.” Why ? 
Because he saw a good-looking curé, smoking in a vicinal 
railway ? or because his clcth habitually chatted to people 
in a more equal spirit than the English parson, whose 
manner in the country is often a relic of feudalism. Laroche 
Mr. Scudamore thought overrated, but he is enthusiastic 
about St. Hubert. Those who have not visited St. Hubert, 
but have been on the line from Brussels to Luxemburg, have 
probably been charmed by the little clearing in the foresi 
at the station called Poix St. Hubert. We sympathise with 
Mr. Scudamore in his instruction to a boy to blow his candle 
out, when he proposed to show him some minor cave 
shortly after he had been through the caves of Han. We 
could wish that he had described the passage through these 
latter at greater length. Moving in the long, old ferry-boat 
on the underground Lesse, through the last galleries, 
while the light of one or two torches or lamps shows the 
roof of the cave, in which many bats are screaming, the 
traveller feels, as he sees at the distant turning to the mouth 
of the cave the grey and faint diffusion of natural light, 
like one of Plato’s dwellers in darkness and shadows coming 
forth to reality. 

Mr. Scudamore, who had come from Liége by Verviers 
to Namur, and round to the Forest of St. Hubert by Dinant 
and Rochefort, went to Bouillon, with which he seems to 
be as much impressed as most people who have seen it. 
He has nothing to say about the. province of Hainaut, or 
that part of West Flanders in which are situated Courtrai 
and Ypres. It is less known than other parts of Belgium, 
probably because the line from Calais to Brussels is the only 
one of any importance which goes near it. Courtrai is no 
farther from Ostend than Ghent is ; but we suspect that the 
traveller who wished to reach it from Ostend would be well 
advised to go round by Ghent. 

An interesting sketch of Belgian politics (1883-1900) 
by a Belgian barrister forms one chapter in the book. 
The great feature of the period seems to be the disappear- 
ance of the old Liberal party and the rise of a Socialist 
party. The Liberal party has recovered itself a little by an 
understanding with the Socialists, but its representatives 
are drawn from the Radical wing. In spite of frequent 
general elections the Clerical party has been in office all the 
time, though latterly it has suffered by divisions of opinion 
between those of its members who are in favour of making 
some concession to the popular demand for extension of 
the franchise and those who will have no compromise. It 
is curious that a cleverly contrived Government Bill in 1899, 
the passage of which might have continued the Clerical 
supremacy indefinitely, was wrecked by the opposition of 
seme of the Clericals, who could not bear even the shadow 
of “popular representation,” as much as by that of the 
allied Socialists and Liberals, who saw what it was in sub- 
stance. Later in the year a substituted bill became law, an: 
by the elections of rg900 the following distribution of parties 
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was made: Catholics, 85; Liberals, 33; Socialists, 33 ; 
Christian Democrats, 1. ‘The educational policy of the 
Clerical party seems to be their great offence in the eyes 
of their opponents. ‘The Liberals, indeed, when they were 
in power twenty years ago, caused a deficit of three million 
franes by incurring great expenditure on the construction of 
schools, and the consequent imposition of new taxes helpe-] 
to make them unpopular. 

Beyond printing the programme of the Parti Ouvrier, 
Mr. Scudamore throws little light on the views of 
Belgian Socialists: his own position he states in these 
words, “ As one who, being Conservative by instinct, does 
not believe that Utopia can be found in a republic—and a 
republic would be the outcome of Belgian Socialism, ii 
carried to its logical conclusion—I shall do little more than 
indicate briefly the outline of the programme,” &c., &c. 
Holding these opinions or instincts—for he is candid 
enough to confess that “instinct,” and not reason, is their 
ground—Mr. Scudamore not unnaturally thinks that Bel- 
gium should have a strong army. Yet we can imagine a 
community, or number of communities, so depraved by 
economic and political heresies that it would regard war 
and the maintenance of an army as evils not less than the 
establishment of a Collectivist order appears to be to a 
“Conservative by instinct.” And a country is in some 
ways not to be pitied if its entire navy is made up of the 
mail boats that go between Ostend and Dover, and is under 
the control of the Minister of Railways, which Mr. Scuda- 
more considers a paradox. 


H. M. C. 





BANKING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Courts AND Co., BANKERS, EDINBURGH AND Lonpon. By 
Ralph Richardson, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. London: Elliot Stock. 1901. 


ENGLAND is, and has been for a long time, somewhat 
deficient in banking literature, serious interest in the subject 
having apparently died out during the last two or three 
decades ; that is, we sorely lack good histories of banking 
from the social and economic standpoint, and fresh analysis 
of the banking function in this and previous generations. 
Under these circumstances, while we may heave a sigh of 
regret that books like this of Mr. Richardson’s devote so 
little space to economic and so much to purely personal 
affairs, we must be grateful on the one hand for the charm 
and interest of the record, and on the other for the occa- 
sional light the student can get upon the commerce and 
banking of the past. 

The history of the house of Coutts is, indeed, a fas- 
cinating romance of trade; but even more interesting to 
the modern banking student are the pictures Mr. Richard- 
son sometimes gives of how bankers conducted their busi- 
ness a century or a century and a half ago. British banking 
is now a specialised branch of business. In the middle of 
the last century, the house of Coutts, Son and ‘Trotter, with 
a mere capital of £4,000, not only negotiated bills of ex- 
change on London, Holland, France, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, but dealt in corn and bought and sold goods on 
commission. On the other hand, Mr. Richardson, quoting 
Sir Wm. Forbes, shows that private merchants used to 
negotiate a great many bills of exchange, while the “ Bank 
of Scotland at its first erection. did deal in ex- 
change, but found it ‘very troublesome, unsafe, and im- 
proper.’” By the end of the eighteenth century, however, 
bankers seemed to have recognised that their own business 
was sufficient to occupy all their energies, and that the 
buying and selling of merchandise had better be left to the 
ordinary trader. 





Early banking, indeed, so long as things went smoothly 
and crises were avoided, must have been a very profitable 
and fairly easy business. ‘The capital required, especially 
in Scotland, was not very large, and the northern people, 
partly from habit, partly from necessity, took so kindly to 
the notes of the banks that the purely banking portion of 
the business must have been fairly plain sailing. The num- 
ber of banking houses in Scotland seems to have been 
large in proportion to the population, trade, and resources 
of the country. Each crisis, of course, was fatal to a con- 
siderable proportion of the banks; but the fact that so 
many weak institutions could exist in comfort in normal 
years shows how easy, on the whole, it was to make profits 
in the business. “ At Edinburgh,” says Mr. Richardson, “ the 
whole staff, besides the partners in the House of Coutts 
consisted of four clerks and two apprentices ; yet the house 
had extensive transactions in corn, and did business on 
commission in wine, and in shipping, lead, salmon, and 
other articles. They also acted as exchange dealers and 
bankers by receiving deposits of money, for which they 
allowed interest.” The private banker, of course, has 
always had this advantage over the joint stock bank, that 
he could engage in all kinds of speculations not strictly 
consonant with banking business, having no one to con- 
sult but himself. He always had large sums to invest, 
and he generally had particularly good information, or 
good opportunities for forming an opinion, as to the pro- 
bable courses of things. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
so many of them should have realised large fortunes in a 
short space of time, nor that many others, less fortunate 
at the critical moment, should have seen their speculations 
fail, leaving them with a gigantic pile of liabilities. Each 
crisis, in fact, has told heavily on private bankers; and 
with all the faults of joint stock institutions, there is at 
least this to be said in their favour, that they cannot, in 
the ordinary course of things, be subjected to such temp- 
tations as the private ‘bankers to aim at rapid profits by 
employing their funds in extraneous speculations. From 
each crisis, roughly speaking, the private banks have 
emerged somewhat weaker in reputation, the big joint 
stock banks somewhat stronger. “The public banks of 
Scotland,” remarks Mr. Richardson, “ viz., the Bank of 
Scotland, the Royal Bank, and the British Linen Company, 
remained unshaken by the black year of 1772; and this 
fact no doubt led to private banks falling in favour in 
Scotland, their places being taken by public banks, pos- 
sessing abundant capital and ample reserve funds.” 

Nevertheless, the better class of private bankers has 
been of enormous influence in the development of English 
industry and commerce. These men brought to their work 
all the best qualities of the banker in every age—intuitive 
knowledge of men and events, unfailing tact and patience, 
the combination of public spirit and private enterprise, an 
eye to the interests of the country or the locality as well 
as their own. To these sturdy, honest men we owe a great 
deal ; and if any one desires an interesting and convincing 
picture of the type he has only to turn to Mr. Richardson’s 
book. There he will find the portraits of some of the best 
of the breed of bankers, who wrought honourably for their 
country at the same time that they attended assiduously 
to the making of their own fortunes. Whether it is that 
the House of Coutts has always been more than ordinarily 
picturesque, or.that it had the good fortune to be associated 
with many of the most interesting people of the past, its 
annals are extremely fascinating. We may grumble at Mr. 
Richardson for some of his omissions—for not having given 
more space to the: economic side of his history, for example, 
when he had the needful documents in his hands. But out 
of the kind of matter with which he chose to deal he has 
made a very charming book. There are excellent pictures 
of life in the old Edinburgh of the great days, and good 
pen-portraits of some of the most interesting types of busi- 
ness men this country has ever known—the old Lord 
Provost Coutts, Thomas Coutts, Sir James Hunter Blair 
(on whose death Burns wrote an Elegy), Sir William 
korbes, Sir Francis Burdett (the “Old Glory” of the 
Democrats of the early part of last century). Finally, there 
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is the full story of the life of one of the noblest of English 
ladies, the present Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Altogether, 
Mr. Richardson’s book should be of interest not only to 
the banker, but to the antiquarian and the general student 
of men and manners. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 





DR. DEISSMANN’S BIBLE STUDIES. 


BiBLE Strupies. By Dr. G. Adolf Deissmann. Authorised 
translation by Alexander Grieve, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and 
‘Ll. Clark. 1901. 


Tuts work, which has won so much merited favour on the 
continent by virtue of the extent of its erudition, the acute- 
ness of its criticism, and the occasional novelty of its views, 
but more especially by its out-of-the-way information drawn 
from recently-discovered Papyri and Inscriptions, ought to 
prove a most valuable and useful help to all Biblical 
students, as well as to those who study the language, the 
literature, and the religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primi- 
tive Christianity. In the opinion of Dr. Deissmann Bibli- 
cal “ investigations based upon Papyri and Inscriptions are 
especially calculated to be received with interest by English 
readers,” and for the following reasons: “For one thing, 
the richest treasures from the domains of Papyri and In- 
scriptions are deposited in English museums and libraries ; 
for another, English investigators take premier rank among 
the discoverers and editors of Inscriptions, but particularly 
of Papyri, while again it was English scholarship which took 
the lead in utilising the Inscriptions in the sphere of Biblical 
research. Further, in regard to the Greek Old ‘Testament 
in particular, for the investigation of which the Inscriptions 
and Papyri yield valuable material, English theologians 
have of late done exceedingly valuable and memorable 
work.” 

The main purpose of this volume is to elucidate the 
real character of the Greek of the Septuagint, as well as the 
Greek of the New Testament, as distinct from ordinary 
Greek, the former distinguishable as Alexandrine, and the 
latter best known as Hellenistic, but closely connected with 
the former, as having much in common. The means 
adopted to this end is the application of the language of the 
Papyri and Inscriptions chiefly in vogue when the Old 
Testament was translated into Greek at Alexandria in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and the Greek in vogue 
when the New Testament was written. 

The author opens his “ Prolegomena to the Biblical 
Letters and Epistles” with an instructive history of letter- 
writing, from the earliest periods of history, ignoring as he 
does the myth of Hellanikos that “the Persian Queen 
Atossa was the discoverer of letter-writing.” “The letter” 
he considers “ older than literature, but when published it 
becomes literature and the zenith of epistoligraphy may be 
always regarded as an indication of the decline of litera- 
ture.” This statement certainly applies to Alexandrine litera- 
ture, but it is by no means applicable to all literatures, as in 
the case of the letters of Cicero, and those of Pope, Swift, 
and others. In the Old Testament, and especially in the 
New, this critic finds much that he considers belonging to 
the category of epistles or letters ; “ letters ” he distinguishes 
from “ epistles” as having more a personal and private im- 
port, while epistles have a more public and popular in- 
terest. The value “of the New Testament Letters,” writes 
Dr. Deisstnann, “as sources for the investigation of the 
Apostolic age varies according to their individual character. 
The classic value of the Letters of Paul lies in their being 
actual letters (not epistles), that is to say, in their being art- 
less and unpremeditated ; in this respect, also, they resemble 
those of Cicero. The value of the Epistles as sources is not 
to be rated so highly, and in particular not for the special 


purpose regarding the constitution and the external cir- 
cumstances of Christianity. Many details are only of typi- 
cal value, while others, again, are only literary exercises, or 
anticipations of conditions not yet fully realised.” 

It is, however, to his “ contributions to the history of 
the language of the Greek Bible,” which occupy the greater 
portion of the work, that Dr. Deissmann gives us his best 
comments. He makes it clear by means of Greek Papyri 
which have hitherto been considered peculiar to the Septua- 
gint, but were,in reality current in Alexandrian Greek. Of 
these he gives many examples, as in the case of agéaere vodrwr 
strangely used by the Septuagint translators in many pas- 
sages for “rivers,” to the sore puzzle of scholars for ages. 
The true explanation comes from the Egyptian idiom, as 
one sees in the Papyri documents, where the technical ex- 
pression for the releasing of the waters {of the Nile) by 
opening the sluices is agéore. “Thus,” writes Dr. Deiss- 
mann, “the Egyptian translators have rendered” (Lam. 
iii, 47) “‘the Hebrew term’ by ‘streams of water’ 
breaking forth before the eyes of the people, not 
indeed verbally, but on behalf of their own readers, 
by transferring into the Egyptian dialect, with much 
effective distinctness, the image that was so expressive for 
the Palestinians.” tI is curious to find that in the Old Testa- 
ment Apocryphal books svyyérne is frequently used, as a 
Court title, in the sense of a kinsman of the king. The 
term was transferred from the Persian to the language of 
Alexander the Great’s Court and used by the Egyptian 
Ptclemies. This usage, it may be added, has found its way 
to European Courts, as in England, where the monarch is 
wont to designate a nobleman as his “ beloved cousin.” In 
its bearing on Church history no application of the language 
of the Papyri is of more importance than that of the term 
xpea[urepor, applied as it was technically to “ priests” in 
particular. “The transformation of the early Christian 
‘elders’ into the Catholic priests, so extremely important 
in its consequences,” according to Dr. Deissmann, “ was of 
course facilitated by the fact that there already existed elder 
priests or priestly elders, of whom both designation and the 
institution were but waiting for admission into a Church 
which was gradually being secularised.” 

The Papyrus letters and inscriptions so often quoted in 
illustration of the Septuagint Biblical language possess an 
additional significance as illustrations of the manners and 
character of the Egyptians of the period, as, for instance, 
the expression so often found, rov Qedv Oédovroc, ** God 
willing,” both in the Papyri and in the New Testament, cet- 
tainly to some extent indicates the well-known pious feeling 
of the Egyptians. In the author’s “ Notes on some Biblical 
Persons and Names,” he utterly demolishes the common 
explanation of “ Saul, who is also called Paul,” by showing 
that if the Apostle had adopted the Roman name in honour 
of the Pro-Consul, the writer would have selected a different 
expression than that which can only signify that “ the Apostle 
was called Saulos Paulos before he came to Cyprus,” and 
further, “ that he had, like many natives of Asia Minor, and 
many Jews and Egyptians of hi» age, a double name. The 
fact is, the historian used the one name or the other accord- 
ing to the field of his hero’s labours.” Dr. Deissmann finds 
almost a fair parallel to this in the case of “ John, who is 
sutnamed Mark,” in the Acts of the Apostles. Valuable as 
this work is in explaining the verbal difficulties and illuminat- 
ing as it were with a searchlight so many of the darkest 
passages of Holy Writ, exceptions must be taken to some 
of Dr. Deissmann’s statements. It is certainly rather start- 
ling to be told that “ Jesus had no wish to make a religion.” 
Such is, or ever has been, by no means the belief of Chris- 
tendom, nor is it consistent with the teaching of Jesus 
Himself, and with His declaration to found His Church 
“on this rock,” as He said to St. Peter. Nor is it consis- 
tent with the teaching of the Apostle who taught that Jesus 
was “the Author and Finisher ” of the Christian faith. 

The weakest portion of this work is evidently the treat- 
ment of the Epistle to the Galatians, where in two instances 
Dr. Deissmann’s imagination seems to have run away with 
both his wisdom.and his learning. He explains “ the large 
letters ” in which St. Paul wrote to the Galatians as “ calcu- 
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lated to make an impression on children, and so treating 
his own dear foolish children the Galatians, and playfully 
trusting that seeing the large letters will touch their hearts.” 
Nor is this all. He explains “the marks” of Jesus borne 
on St. Paul’s body as “ protective marks,” and instances 
“the mark set on Cain, the murderer,” by Jehovah lest “ any 
one should kill him ”—a comparison by no means com- 
plimentary to St. Paul. Again, it is singular that Dr. Deiss- 
mann makes little or no mention of one striking feature of 
the Septuagint Greek, namely, its large number of Homeric 
words and forms, which may be accounted for by the fact 
that Alexandria, where the translation was made, was pro- 
bably the most famous of Homeric schools. In Theocritus, 
too, who was a contemporary of the Seventy Translators, if 
not one of them, as it has been supposed, one finds com- 
paratively many Homeric words and forms. It is at least 
a singular phenomenon that the Greek Bible of the Jew 
should present so much of the language of Homer’s Epics, 
which were to the Greek what the Bible was to the Jew. 


T. H. L. L. 





THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tue CLosE oF THE MIDDLE AGEs, 1273-1494. By R. Lodge. 
London: Rivingtons. 1901. 
For all young ladies and gentlemen who are proposing 
to offer for examination that distracting and distracted 
period of European history which lies between the acces- 
sion of Rudolph of Hapsburg and the invasion of Italy by 
Charles VIII. of France, Professor Lodge has here provided 
a clear, methodical, and trustworthy guide-book. ‘To write 
a book at once so compact and so readable, argues not only 
wide knowledge, but sound discretion and considerable 
expository gifts as well. There is no mistaking the way 
with Professor Lodge for Palinurus. The high-road bristles 
with sign-posts, legible, nay, almost importunate, lest by 
any chance the wayfarer should misconceive his destination 
or loiter down some idle by-path of seductive detail. A 
danger signal is over every pittall, and there is not a letter 
in the numerous directions which is vague: indecisive, or 
mysterious. Professor Lodge knows what he means, and 
says it. “Charles IV. is incontestably the greatest ruler 
whom Europe produced in the fourteenth century.” Such 
plain speaking aids the memory, and to one who would 
put in a plea for Charles V. of France, our author would 
probably reply that the contest would be too unequal to be 
worth considering. A book of this kind has the defects of 
its merits. Renan once said, “ La verité consiste dans 'es 
nuances,” a dictum which would drive all examinees to 
suicide, and which can only be welcome to mature and 
athletic minds. Professor Lodge is conscious of the 
nuances, but his work is to extract the maximum of examin- 
able truth, and he sets himself resolutely to the task. Some 
of his knowledge does not appear to us to be quite up to 
date (for instance, the accounts of the battles, and the story 
of the quarrel of Louis of Bavaria with the Papacy, where 
Miiller’s work has not been utilised) but to this no great 
importance need be attached, seeing that the book covers 
so vast a field. At other points, one feels that a verdict 
is rather colourless and conventional, as, for instance, 
where Marsiglio of Padua is described as having in the 
Defensor Pacis “examined with equal acuteness and in- 
sight the fundamental relations of the spiritual and secular 
powers, and laid down principles which were destined to 
find, at any rate, partial expression in the Reformation ”— 
phrases which would hardly lead the reader to suspect the 
fiery radicalism of that wonderful book. On the other 
hand, we cannot praise too highly the easy mastery with 
which Professor Lodge handles his complex subject or the 





general soundness of the political judgments which he ex- 
presses. The volume is quite worthy of the excellent series 
in which it appears. 





FICTION. 


Lorp Ernest Hamitron has turned to good account his 
pleasant talent for romancing in telling the pathetic story of 
Mary Hamilton, the heroine of the famous ballad of the 
Royal Marie. He tells it by the mouth of her waiting- 
woman, Anne Cunninghame, and in so doing has created a 
character so winning in her tenderness, loyalty, and courage, 
that she almost eclipses in interest her unfortunate mistress. 
We have not read for a long time a braver piece of writing 
than that in which Anne describes how she accepted the 
most shameful of all accusations rather than let her mis- 
tress’s reputation suffer. Mary Hamilton (London: Methuen) 
is one of the best sort of historical romances, the sort that 
does not, as the phrase goes, “re-create a period,” but re- 
creates its personages, and, perhaps, in so doing “ re- 
inoulds them nearer to the heart's desire.” Inspired by the 
romantic story of a marriage of Lord Darnley’s previous 
to his ambitious union with the Queen of Scotland, this 
novel carries us back to the times of the beautiful Queen, 
who has lived and died in a thousand tales and on a 
thousand canvasses, with a new point of view and a new 
freshness to enliven the old theme. We walk again in 
greater intimacy than ever before in the Court of Holyrood, 
and meet as living people the old familiar names, Mary the 
Queen, Moray the Regent, Darnley, and the rest, made alive 
by their historian’s evident enthusiasm and splendid 
partiality. It is a book that gathers force as it goes, moving 
serenely, almost slowly at first, through the days of Mary’s 
childhood and clandestine courtship, getting brisker from 
the moment of Darnley’s grimly conceived duel with Moray 
and from Mary’s removal to Holyrood, hurrying on 
to her tragic end amid the bustle of Court life 
and the stir of significant events. It is an engaging and at 
the same time a thorough piece of work. 


Mr. Percy White has a real talent for light social 
comedy and has used it to better advantage in The Grip of the 
Bookmaker than he has ever done before. In unity of interest 
and briskness of development the new book is a great 
advance on Zhe West End. It is the story of a 
young man who has been brought up with the ideas 
and education of a gentleman, but whose father made 
his money as a bookmaker and is extremely vulgar 
in his manners and not too respectable in his morals. 
Theson falls in love with the daughter of a Colonel who has 
had an unpleasant experience of the old bookmaker in his 
unregenerate days, and the latter’s attempt to “square ” the 
Colonel in his son’s interests is most entertaining reading. 
“ He had so often squared others and bee squared himselt 
that his faith in the process was boundless.” It is really 
a capital story, and Mr. White is to be congratulated on the 
success with which he keeps the son of such a father from 
being an unmitigated snob. It is perhaps done at the 
expense of a little reality, just as the “happy ending” is 
secured byrather obvious methods. But a great deal can be 
forgiven in a book written with so light a touch and helped 
along with so much shrewd observation and happy turns of 
phraseology. 


The Striking Hours (London: Methuen) seems to us to 
show that Mr. Eden Phillpotts, despite his journalistic 
apprenticeship to letters, is not at his best in the short 
story. He wants time to getunder weigh. He has not the 
art of the miniature painter, like Mr. Murray Gilchrist, to 
whom he dedicates this volume. Not but what his book is 
not full of striking and humorous incidents, like the suicide 
of the bellringer on the bell he loved, and the attempt to 
create aright of way by carrying a coffin over the disputed 
path, but these incidents do not seem complete in them- 
selves. They fit into a larger picture; are, at their best, 
part of the history, as it were, of the whole village, Little 
Silver, in which they happened. Unconsciously we seek 
for a unity into which to fit them, and find them in this 
village, of which a picture is given as a frontispiece. But 
this does not justify the short story form, and we should 
give a dozen such volumes for the legitimate successor of 


The Sons of the Morning. 
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We cannot say but that we find Love and His Master, 
by M. M. Dowie (London: Heinemann), just a little too 
sentimental for our tastes. It is full of what seems to us 
the silliest side of the war fever, that which shows itself, 
or did a year ago, in portraits of favourite generals and a 
superstitious reverence for the word “khaki.” It is the 
story of a woman who did not realise that she loved a young 
soldier at the front, but found vent for her disguised feelings 
by writing anonymous love letters to a distinguished 
general. It was only when she had met the latter and he 
had fallen in love with her that she discovered it 
was really the younger man she loved. There is a 
good deal of topical gossip in the book, and there 
are plenty of opinions likely to provoke discussion, 
all of which are likely to make the book read and talked 
about, but beyond a certain vivacity we see nothing to 
recommend in the book. The style of the book may be 
gathered from these observations on a cabby who “ knew 
a toff,” no matter what his outer brush. “ It was not cabby’s 
fault that he occasionally drove a grocer with the same air 
and style that he reserved for tofts. Grocers have looked 
more like toffs than ever all this sentimental year, and, 
what is more, grocers have behaved like them.” What the 
phrase we have italicised means we have no idea. It has a 
maudlin ring about it. 


If it be praiseworthy to have broken away from the 
conventional grooves of fiction-making, praise must be 
given to Mr. Hartley for his book, The Broad Road that 
Stretches (London: Burleigh). But whether he has been as 
yet completely successful in his method is another ques- 
tion. Rathera poet than a novelist, Mr. Hartley gives us a 
series of sketches in which the joy of health, sunshine, 
youth, and open air is the chief feature. Each sketch con- 
tains an anecdote, which is usually humorous. One or two 
touch a more serious note and deal with the horrible or the 
mystic, but these seem rather out of place amid the light- 
hearted sunshine of the rest. The greatest fault the book 
contains is a certain element of artificiality appearing from 
time to time both in the style and in the subjects; the 
greatest virtue, inconsistently enough, is the breezy health- 
fulness of the moral and artistic atmosphere. 


Mr. Burford Delannoy, in his ingenious detective story, 
Nineteen Thousand Pounds (London : Ward, Lock, and Co.), 
is guilty of the reprehensible deception, common to purveyors 
for the public market, of putting his biggest fruit at the top 
of the basket. After we have witnessed the deaths, under 
the most sensational circumstances, of two men masquerad- 
ing under the assumed name of a third, we are not willing 
to settle down to a tame hunt for nineteen thousand pound 
notes, however briskly it may be described. In spite of this 
fault, we can see that Mr. Delannoy has an unusual talent 
for this kind of tale, and his novel should find a ready sale 
on the railway bookstalls. 


Mrs. Mumford knows something about the ways ot 
inventors of new religions calculated to empty the purses 
of the superstitious, and makes use of her knowledge in a 
readable little novel called Dupes (New York: Putnam). 
There is no attempt made here to malign the temperament 
of the quack and her dupes, such as Dr. Weir Mitchell made 
so successfully in a recent work, but incidents connected with 
the booming of a newcult and their effect on the love aftairs of 
two young people are well described, and the reader is kept 
sufficiently amused at the folly of his kind to carry him to 
the end of so short a book. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Ix the September Magazine of Art Mr. M. H. Spielmann 
tells the story of a “ New Free Art University ” at Arbroath, 
the bequest of the late Mr. Allan Fraser, and the details of 
this novel and somewhat bold experiment will be read with 
interest. The Allan Fraser Art College is a country man- 
sion-house called Hospitalfield, at which, ——s to Mr. 
Fraser’s scheme, a limited number of “ young men of marked 
ability” and insufficient means of support shall reside and 
receive gratuitous hospitality and instruction for four 


years. Students must be between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen and “of sound physical condition,” must 
serve a probationary period of three months before 
being finally admitted, and are enjoined not to appear 
at the dinner-table “dressed other ways than in the style 
and manner common to gentlemen of the time of life of the 
student.” We learn, further, that annual prizes and 
travelling scholarships are amongst the benefits included 
in this Utopian institution, that the course of study will be 
of “the usual kind,” and that the picture gallery of the 
house will provide instruction in the painting of the past. 
Everything, including such recreations as cricket, tennis, 
physical, mental, and moral supervision by a governor (we 
wish the latter term were a little less suggestive of prisons 
and reformatories), golf,a holiday at Blackcraig or Glen- 
kilnie “for sketching and for the benefit of their 
health,” even the dinner clothes, will be provided 
free of charge! Add to this the fact that candidates 
are not restricted to Scotsmen, and no one can 
refrain in joining in cordial wishes for the undertaking’s 
success, though we can sympathise with Mr. Spielmann’s 
fears lest the students should be spoilt by the luxury of 
Hospitalfield for the struggle in after-life. Anything worse 
than a colony of pauper prigs let loose on an already over- 
crowded profession can scarcely be imagined. We trust, 
however, that the Arbroath school of the future will fulfil 
Mr. Spielmann’s hopes of “wise training "— even if it be 
found necessary to curtail those luxuries which the illustra- 
tions to this eulogistic article certainly seem to promise. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison contributes to next month's 
Harper's some extraordinarily interesting Reminiscences 
of George Eliot, whom he first met at Dr. Congreve’s house 
in 1860, and whose friendship he enjoyed down to the 
novelist’s death twenty years later. Mr. Harrison was, it 
seems, her adviser on the points of law and legal practice 
that are dealt with in so masterly a manner in Felix Holt 
and, more incidentally, in Daniel Deronda. An Oxford 
lecturer was, and probably still is, in the habit of referring 
his puzzled students to the former novel as the soundest 
and clearest exposition of the nature ot a“ base fee,” and 
it now appears that the devolution of the Transome 
estates, upon which the whole story is based, was planned 
by Mr. Harrison tor George Eliot, to suit “the statement of 
her needs ” which she submitted to him and which he now 
prints in full, and was submitted by him to Lord Herschel, 
then a junior barrister of six years’ standing. “I wrote 
the ‘opinion’ of the Attorney-General,” runs Mr. Harrison's 
confession, “printed in italics in Chapter XXXV. of Felix 
T/olt, as a guide to the language used in Lincoln’s Inn, and 
she inserted it bodily in the book. I remember telling her 
that I should always boast of having written one sentence 
that was embodied in English literature.” In addition to 
these most interesting revelations, the article throws much 
new light on what Mr. Cross has called George Eliot's 
“ limited adherence ” to the ideals of Auguste Comte. 


Curiously enough, the next article to catch the eye in 
Septeinber magazines is also Mr. Harrison’s, and also 
reminds us that behind the historian and the philosopher 
lies the lawyer. “The End of Trades Unionism,” in the 
Posittvist Review, is a lucid restatement of the two recent 
decisions of the House of Lords regarding workmen's com- 
binations, and a gloomy ccnclusion—too gloomy, as it 
seems to us, though there is much reason for gloom. 
Mr. Harrison speaks with authority,“ as a lawyer who 
has carefully studied trades union cases now for forty 
years,” and he advises the unions, as a result of these 
two decisions, “not to enter into strikes or lock-outs 
at all.” What exactly is meant by a workman entering 
into a lock-out we do not know, but to enter into a strike 
(provided no contracts of service are broken) is precisely 
the one legal activity left to dissatisfied unionists. A 
workman has a right to join with others in ceasing to work 
for a master, in spite of the House of Lords: Lord Lindley 
expressly said so. Picketing, “ black lists,” calling out other 
men who are willing to work, combined annoyance of an 
employer’s customers to induce them to leave him—all 
these put the union funds in peril, no doubt. Then, again, 
a lawyer should not leave out of consideration the fact that 
the House of Lords’ decisions are double edged. Ifatrades 
union can be sued, it can also sue; and whatever is 
actionable ifdone by a workman’s union is equally actionable 
if done by an association of masters. It will be war to the 
knife, and there will be plenty of raids on the union funds ; 
but, after all, b0¢4 sides have been provided with knives. 
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BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 


Money, New Clothes, and Material 


May be sent to Miss E. D. Brappy, 19, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be glad to give 
further information ; 


Second~hand Clothes 
To Mrs. MackaiL, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W. 





Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-out Garments Free. 











VACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 





PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT or in charge 
of caretakers, are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for 
the WANTS of their DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning 
them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable 
starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn Street, London. S.W. 
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SCHOOLS. 





BOROUGH OF SCARBOROUGH. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL, 

pplications are invited for the appointment of Principat of new Secondary 
ana cience School to be opened in January, 1902. 
Salary £500 per annum, 


Candidates who have had experience in similar schools, and who hold first-rate 
University Qualifications, will receive the first consideration. 


Further particulars me be obtained from the Secretary, and applications must 
be sent in not later than Saturday, September 28th, 1go1. 


By order, 
W. ASCOUGH, 
Secretary to the Technical Instruction Committee, 
King-street, Scarborough, 
August joth, 1901. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Aim.—To Train the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 
and y: 

Ciaracreristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thoroughness in Work, Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facis of Life and Experience. 

No Competition, Marks, or Prizes. 


The School is situated in one of the finest parts of Sussex. Extensive Grounds, 
Swimming Pond, and Cricket Field. 


Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal — 
Miss C LARK, 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President) : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for Can- 
didates for the Navy and Army. 





Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford 
Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholar- 
ship, Jesus College, Oxford ; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in "Sandhurst, 4oth in Sand- 
hurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the Britannia, 18th 
on the Britannia, 13th on the Britannia. London Matriculation (1st Div.), 11th 
Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 


NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER :8ru. 
Apply to the Rev, the Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 











Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 





Wochenfchrift fur Politik. 
Volkswirthschaft 
und Litteratur. 


Die Dation 


Herausgegeben von 


Dr. Th. BARTH. 





Die Dation hat wiihrend ihres 17 

jihrigen Bestehens die 
liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
des iffentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 
hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 
sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 
Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 
ungen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
des Theaters und der schénen Litteratur ein. 
Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
schichte und kurze Erziihlungen. In den 
handelspolitischen Kiimpfen der Gegenwart 
nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vork- 
jimpferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 
hervorragende Stellung ein. 








Preis pro Quartal 
Mark 3.75. 





TERMS OF 
. » SUBSCRIPTION... . 


One Year. 
Postal Union ... Fr. 46 
Great Britain £1 16 7 
United States... $8.81 

Six Months. 
Postal Union ... Fr. 23 
Great Britain £0 18 3 
United States ... $4.40 

Three Months. 
Postal Union .., Fr. 12 
Great Britain £0 9 6 
United States .., $2.29 

















MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’ Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


Head Master—J. Lewis Paton, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
Michaelmas Term Commences Monday, September 16th. 
The school is organised as a First Grade Modern and Classical School. For 
prospectus apply to the Secretary, Gower Street, W.C. 


T. Grecory Foster, Ph.D., Secretary. 





THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS, 


Established 1866, 





35th Year. 


Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—-MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—Via S, VITALE 7— ROME, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


Way (Arthur S., M.A.), The Letters of St. Paul to Seven Churches and Three 
Friends, Translated by, 5s. Macmillan. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Step (Ed. F.L S.), Shell Life, an Introduction to the British Mollusca, with up- 
wards of 600 Illustrations, 6s. Frederick Warne and Co, 


POLITICS. 


Naoroji (Dadabhai), Poverty and Un-British Rule in India, 10s. 6d. Swan 
Sonnenschein, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Page (Thomas Nelson), Santa Claus’s Partner. Grant Richards. 
Tourtel (Mary), A Horse Book, 1s. 6d. Grant Richards, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Markham (Christopher A., F.S.A.), The Stone Crosses ot the County of 
Northampton. Simpkin, Marshall. 

Pain (Barry), De Omnibus, by the Conductor, as. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Wade (George A., B.A.Lond.), How to Succeed in your Examination, 2s. 6d. 
Grant Richards. 

Jeffery (Frederick B.), A Perfect Prince. The Story of England a Thousand 
Years Ago. Elliot Stock. 

Welch (Rev. A. C., M.A., B.D,), Anselm and his Work, 3s. 


Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 


REPRINT. 


Allen (Grant), Colin Clout’s Calendar. The Record ofa Summer, April-October. 
Grant Richards. 


FICTION. 
Gowing (Mrs. Aylmer), A Spider’s Web, 6d. Thomas Burleigh. 
Reid (Wm. A.), Cash is King, 6s. Henry J. Drane. 
Western (Ernest), Gyda the Goth. A Story ot Constantinople, 1066 a.p. and 
After, 3s. 6d. Thomas Burleigh. 
Merejkowski (Dmitri), Christ and Anti-Christ. 
lated by Herbert Trench, 6s. 
Norris (Frank), The Octopus, 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
American Historical Review, July. Macmillan. 
Badminton, September, rs. 7m. Heinemann, 
Cassell's Magazine, September, 6d. Cassell. 
Century Magazine, September, 1s. 4d. Macmillan, 
Churchman, September, 6d. Elliot Stock. 
Cornhill Magazine, September, 1s. Smith, Elder. 
Crampton’s Magazine, September, 6d. 5, Henrietta Street. 
Empire Review, September, 1s. Macmillan, 
Gentleman's Magazine, September, 1s. Chatto and Windus. 
Literary Era, August, ro cents. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates and Co. 
Longman’'s Magazine, September, 6d. Longmans, Green. 
Macemillan’s Magazine, September, 1s. Macmillan, 


The Death of the Gods. 
Archibald Constable. 
Grant Richards, 


Trans- 


Magazine of Art, September, 1s. 4d. Cassell. 
New Liberal Review, September, 1s. Earle and Bowerman, 
Rivista Politica e Letteraria, August 15. Roma 


School World, September, 6d. 
St. Nicholas, September, 1s. Macmillan. 

Temple Bar, September, 1s. Macmillan. 

Westminster Review. September, 2s. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. 
Windsor Magazine, September, 6d. Ward, Lock and Co, 


Macmillan, 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


** Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
or a copy of his Handbook.” 

“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 


Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 

Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth, 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 





Is, each. 





**A brilliant book."— Zhe Times. “ Particularly good.”"—Academy. 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Ziverpool Daily Post. 
* It very emphatically tops them all." —Dazsly Graphic. 


grd Edition, Revised, 58. ; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LO N DO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, m.a, 
1s. The Hotels of the World. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: 
MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all oksellers. 


SIMPKIN 


NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENT 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 

The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union, 
fC . oe . £1 8 o TORRE sccistsccssse £890 © 
Half-yearly...... O14 0 Half-Yearly ... o15 o 
Quarterly ......0 7 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 6 


Cheques should be made — to THE SPEAKER Publish 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad: 


Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Leipsig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 

| and Co. 

Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 

Gade, 41 and 43. 

Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 

United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 

Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 

Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 

Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Ce., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column. 
Page. 4Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
IB ccceiccescine 410 0 0 £5 0 o £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
PI rscetecciarces 900 410 0 250 #300 
Other pages. ......... 800 400 #200 213 4 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. _,, narrow ,, 
Is, per line, broad __,, 
8d. - narrow ,, 


Advertisements shouid be received not /ater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 


WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 

On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht ‘ARGONAUT 

(Tonnage 3,254). H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS: 

September 14.—From TILBURY to Lisbon, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples and Marseilles. A 17 
days’ Cruise for £15 15s. and upwards. 

The fare from Marseilles to London is not included in the price of the Cruise. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£6 6s. TOURS to GENEVA or LUCERNE. 

£7 7s. TOURS to CHAMONIX or GRINDEL- 
WALD, with Extensions to Zermatt, the Bernese 
Oberland. the Engadine, the Italian Lakes, the 
Tyrol, etc. Including specified hotel accommoda- 
tion, Independent Travel after reaching Switzer- 
land, and the right of Independent Return within 
25 days. 

£10 10s. £11 lls., £13 13s., and £1414s. TOURS 
to ROME via the MONT CENIS and the ST. 
GOTHARD ROUTES, with optional Extensions 
to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Florence, Venice, and 
the Riviera. 











Full particulars from the Secretary 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. 
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